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JOHN HOWARD PAYNE: , 
A STRANGE EVENTFUL HISTORY. 


sy Minton E. AILeEs. 

N THE very crest of Oak Hill, picturesque city of the dead, there peace- 
() fully sleeps, in the bosom of his own ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ all that 
mortal remains of John Howard Payne. Far down steep declivities, 
marked by long terraces of swelling mounds, is Rock Creek, winding tortu- 
ously among the rugged hills to the north. Southward, the broad Potomac 
rolls ‘‘in solemn silence to the ocean,’’ while to the east the great dome of 
the Capitol glistens white in the sun. Near by is old Georgetown—in this 
day called West Washington, but still sufficiently marked as belonging to 
another age by many a steep, moss-grown roof and dormer window. It is 
here, at the National Capital, that a few years since a home was prepared for 
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the wandering poet, whose ashes so long lay in the little cemetery of St. 
George, at Tunis, Africa. 

No time can be so fitting as this blessed season of peace and love in which 
to tell the story of the home-coming of John Howard Payne. Christmas 
is a festival of the fireside. It is, as Washington Irving (once Payne’s room- 
mate in Paris) says, ‘‘ the season for gathering together of family connections, 
and drawing closer again those bands of kindred hearts which the cares and 
pleasures and sorrows of the world are continually operating to cast loose ; of 
calling back the children of a family who have launched forth in life, and 
wandered widely asunder, once more to assemble about the paternal hearth, 
that rallying place of the affections, there to grow young and loving again 
among the endearing mementoes of childhood.’’ While, therefore, these 
reunions of affections are being multiplied again and again among seventy- 
five millions of happy people, and the home is being made the center of so 
many hopes and aspirations, let us follow the wanderings, and especially the 
last home voyage, of that sweet singer, who, in a few brief strains, has ex- 
pressed in undying words the dearest sentiment of the human heart. 

Unfortunately, there has been some misunderstanding as to the place of 
Payne’s nativity. Even the marble tablet which rests above his dust bears a 
false inscription. Thereon it is recorded that he was born in Boston. It has 
been indubitably shown, both from statements of the poet himself and from 
family records, that he was born at No. 33 Pearl Street, New York City, June 
‘th, 1791. His early childhood was spent, however, at the old homestead, 
East Hampton, Long Island. In 1838, when Payne was a resident of Wash- 
ington, he contributed to the Democratic Review several articles, among which 
was one entitled ‘‘Our Neglected Poets,’’ in which he described East Hamp- 
ton and vicinity. Mr. Gabriel Harrison, one of Payne’s biographers, has 
said : ‘‘ If he was thinking of any one place on earth when he wrote his song 

‘ of ‘ Home, Sweet 
: Home,’ it was 
of the ‘lowly 
cottage’ at East 
Hampton.’’ 
And, among 
many minute de- 
tails, this is what 
the poet himself 
says of the place: 
‘*The sweet sol- 
itude of East 
Hampton is in- 
evitably destined 
to interruptions 


from the city, 
z , oom? . 
JOHN HOWARD PAYNE'S BIRTHPLACE, NO. and many al 
33 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK Ses 
ciry—1791. eye, wearied 


Drawn by Eugenie Deland, from a contem with the glare of 
poraneous sketch. 
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THE PAYNE HOMESTEAD, AT EAST HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND. 

From the etching by L. H. King, by permission of the publisher, M. F. Tobin 
foreign and domestic grandeur, will, ere long, lull itself to repose in the 
quiet beauty of this village. It will revel in its daybreak ocean sports. 
It will delight in its summer sunsets, which, as the gazer from the rising 
ground at the western extremity looks down the long and ample street, flings 
giant shadows upon the grass, and gilds the treetops and the nearer wind- 
mill, and the chimneys, and the academy cupola, and the little meeting- 
house spire opposite, and the distant tavern sign, swinging between two posts 
in the center of the road, and the far-off windmill ; while the geese strut with 
, slow and measured stateliness to their repose, and the cottagers, upon the 
benches projecting from before each side of many of the cottage doors, talk 
news or scandal, or pertinaciously bicker away about politics and religion, 
though they are said never to have voted but upon one side, and never to 
have listened to a sermon out of their own sect. Such, then, was Kast 
Hampton.”’ 

In 1796, his father, with his family, removed to Boston, where he was 
connected with an academy, his principal occupation being that of a teacher 
of elocution. While a youth in Boston, the future poet organized a boys’ 
military company, of which he became captain. The incident is worthy of 
note because of the fact that another boy member of that youthful company 
lived to achieve renown by writing a tender and enduring song of home. It 
was Samuel Woodworth, author of ‘‘ The Old Oaken Bucket.’’ 

John Howard Payne, as a child, was extraordinarily precocious. Before 
he was fourteen years of age his genius had manifested itself to such an 
extent that he was looked upon as a prodigy. Under the guidance of his 
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father, he had become an accomplished elocutionist, and, indeed, was 


already assistant instructor in the school. 


His successes in private the- 


atricals and school exhibitions began to attract attention, and, conscious 
himself of the fact that he possessed dramatic talent, he set his hopes 
on becoming a rival of the famous Master Betty, the youthful Roscius 
WW of England. So completely was he absorbed by his ambitions that his 
father became alarmed, and every effort was made to smother them. His 











JOHN HOWARD PAYNE AS ‘‘ YOUNG NORVAL.”’ 


From the contemporaneous portrait by Leslie. 








brother, William Osborn 
Payne, who was a mem- 
ber of a mercantile firm 
in New York, having 
died, it was conceived to 
be a good plan to place 
the youthful aspirant for 
histrionic honors at a 
desk in the counting- 
house. But the moth 
will go back to the flame, 
and so, within a few 
weeks, we find him se- 
cretly publishing a little 
paper called The Thespian 
Mirror. The extraordin- 
ary merit of this little 
paper soon attracted the 
attention of observant 
literary men, who were 
astounded upon learn- 
ing, by accident, that 
the author was but four- 
teen years of age. Mr. 
Coleman, editor of the 
New York Evening Post, 
met him about this 
time, and, concerning an 
interview with him, 
said : 

**T found that it requir- 
ed an effort on my part to 
keep up the conversation 
in as choice a style as his 
own. I saw him repeat- 
edly afterward, and had 
not only the circum- 
stances of his extreme 
youth confirmed, but, 
what was more astonish- 

















JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 
ing, that three years of his little life 
had been, as it were, blotted out of 
his existence by illness, so that he 
really could be considered scarcely 
more than ten years of age.’ 

The boy was now lionized by the 
cultured people of New York, and 
some of the acquaintances made be- 
came valuable friends. _ There were 
some who realized that over-atten- 
tion would spoil the talented youth, 
and these devoted friends prepared 
the way for him to enter a school at 
Schenectady. At this school he took 
a prominent part in the literary ven- 
tures of the students, and started a 
little paper called the Pastime, which 
was a great success. Payne was 


’ 


now sixteen years of age, and up to 
this time his sorrows and disap- 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, 


From the monumental bust in Oak Hill Cemetery, 


pointments had been no more than Washington, D.C. 

those ordinarily met with by every boy whose environment seems to be 
opposed to his ambition. But now came real sorrow. June 18th, 1807, his 
mother died. This sad loss virtually ended his college career. Writing to 
his father, he said: ‘‘Since mother’s death all nature seems speechless ; the 
flowers have lost-their color and their perfume ; the heavens are black, and 
the trees seem motionless.”’ The father suffered keenly in the loss of the 
wife, and in his depression more than ever neglected his already failing for- 
tunes. He was soon a bankrupt. And now became a necessity what had 
before been the son’s fondest choice: he must resort to the stage in order 
that he might relieve his father’s distress. 

His successes were marvelous. His first appearance was on the evening 
of February 24th, 1809, when, being in his eighteenth year, he assumed the 
part of Young Norral, a character in the tragedy of ‘ Douglas,’’ very much 
in demand at that time. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, and Charleston were visited in rapid succession, and each appearance 
was made the occasion of brilliant success. 


January, 1813, he turned his face toward England, and thus became, as 
he himself has said, the pioneer American dramatic adventurer. His Lon- 
don appearance, although under trying circumstances, was an instant success. 


He appeared in various English cities as Romeo, Hamlet, Petruchio, and Young 
Norval. His repertoire also included such prominent parts as Octevion in 
‘* Mountaineers’’; Zaphna in ‘‘ Mahomet”’; Tunered in “ Tancred and Sigis- 
mund’’; Edger in ‘King Lear’’; and many others. But, while he was et 
first suecessful, ‘Sas an actor he did not grow with his audience, and lacked 
the genius to hold a place as a star upon the English stage.”’ 

But his experience as an actor gave him an acquaintance with stage 
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methods, and laid the foundation for the really successful work of his life, 
that of a dramatist. “He possessed a genius for adaptation, and was employed 
by London theatres to remain in Paris for the purpose of observing the 
French stage, and of transmitting instantly such of the French successes as 
might seem best fitted to the wants of London theatres and their patrons. 
A long list of successful plays followed his endeavors, the construction of 
some of which entitled him to high rank as a playwright. His ‘‘ Brutus’ was, 
and is, the only really successful play of the many essayed on that subject. 
It was produced year after year in England, and for years it was one of the 
standard plays in this country. Notwithstanding the complete successes 
made by many of his plays, he seems always to have been unfortunate in 
the matter of remuneration for his work, and therefore during his residence 
of twenty years abroad he gained but little pecuniary advantage. He failed 
as a manager to such an extent that he landed in the debtors’ prison some 
$7,000 in debt; but ‘‘ Thérése,’’ a remarkably successful adaptation of Vic- 
tor’s play, won him his liberty. 

It will not serve the purpose of this article to follow his various dramatic 
successes and financial sufferings. We are mostly concerned with his opera, 
‘*Clari.’? The success of ‘‘Thérése’’ brought him only short-lived relief. 
Ile now returned to Paris, in behalf of the Drury Lane Theatre ; but his em- 

ployers were neglectful 
and dilatory in money 
matters, and Payne 
was soon in financial 
distress. About this 
time Charles Kemble 
undertook the man- 
agement of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and 
he immediately sought 
‘the services of Payne. 
The latter, in press- 
ing need of money, 
dispatched a bundle of 
manuscript plays, ask- 

~ ing for the whole £250. 
One of the plays was 

















TOMB OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, IN % drama which was 
Ns ST. GEORGE CEMETERY, subsequently produced 
Se under the name of 
‘‘Clari.’’ It was this drama which Payne offered to 
Kemble for £50. It was Payne’s opinion that the piece 
contained material which would make a good opera, 
and, if it met with Mr. Kemble’s wishes, he would 
have his friend, Sir Henry Bishop, arrange the music 
for it, and he himself would make such alterations as 
were necessary. The £50 was paid and charged as a 
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credit on the 
bundle offered 
for sale at £250. 
The opera of 
‘¢Clari’’ was a 
tremendous suc- 
cess, which may 
mostly be ac- 
counted for be- 
cause of the in- 
stant admiration 
won for it by the 
introduction of 
that feature for 
which it will 
long be remem- 
bered, Payne’s 
immortal song, 
‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ The 
poet’s biograph- 
er, Mr. Gabriel 
Harrison, has 
written : ‘* This 
song has had a 
more universal - 
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thousand copies RESIDENCE OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE AS UNITED STATES CONSUL AT 

were issued by TUNIS, AND THE HOUSE IN WHICH HE DIED, APRIL 9H, 1852. 

its publisher in London in less than one year after its first publication. The 
profit yielded over two thousand guineas. It at once became so popular that 
it was heard everywhere. Whether in the streets, or the concert, or the thea- 
tre, it was always welcome to the ear. It has been heard in the cottage and 
the palace, it has been sung constantly by the humblest peasantry, and sanc- 
tified by the sweet warblings of a Pasta and a Malibran. ‘It has been quoted 
in sermons, and sung, with slight alterations, in places of divine worship. It 
is a favorite song of the exile, and is not unfamiliar in the desert wilds of 
Africa.’ This one effort has so much of the ‘touch of nature’ in it, that the 
whole world becomes akin in acknowledgments and love for its author.’’ 
The music of the song is by Sir Henry Bishop, and the melody is very similar 
to an old Sicilian air. It is related that when Payne was in New Orleans in 
1835, he gave the following account of the origin of the music to a friend, 
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who questioned him on the subject: ‘‘I first heard the air in Italy,’’ said 
the poet. ‘‘One beautiful morning, as I was strolling alone amid some de- 
lightful scenery, my attention was arrested by the sweet voice of a peasant 
girl, who was carrying a basket laden with flowers and vegetables. This 
plaintive air she trilled out with so much sweetness and simplicity that the 
melody at once caught my fancy. I accosted her, and after a few moments’ 
conversation I asked for the name of the song, which she could not give me; 
but, having a slight knowledge of music myself, barely enough for the pur- 
pose, I requested her to repeat the air, which she did while I dotted down 
the notes as best I could. It was this air that suggested the words of 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ both of which I sent to Bishop at the time I was 
preparing the opera of ‘Clari’ for Mr. Kemble. Bishop happened to know 
the air perfectly well, and adapted the music to the pry ig 
The opera was produced at Covent Garden, May, 1823, and the song was 
first sung by a Miss Tree, sister of Ellen Tree, afterw “ the wife of the cele- 
brated actor, Charles Kean. Of course there have been various accounts as 
to the conditions under which ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home”’ was written. The one 
given seems to be thoroughly authenticated. One story has it that ‘‘ one 
stormy night, beneath the dim flickering of a London street lamp, gaunt and 
hungry, and without a place to shelter his poor, shivering body, he wrote 
| his inspired song upon a piece of a ragged paper picked from the sidewalk.”’ 
During Payne’s long absence in Europe, his name had been kept alive in 
America by the constant repetition of his plays on the American stage, and, 
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TILE ORIGINAL SLAB PLACED OVER PAYNE’S GRAVE AT TUNIS, AND NOW INCORPORATED 
IN THE MONUMENT AT OAK HILL CEMETERY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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while they had been a source of great profit to managers and actors in this 
country, Payne had received no compensation whatever for the use made of 
them. Friends at home, knowing of his embarrassments, earnestly insisted 
that he should return. Assurances were given him that a generous public 








THE LATE W. W. CORCORAN, 


would respond in liberal measure for the entertainment he had so long and 
well given them. July, 1832, he arrived in his native city of NewYork. 
At that time, the cholera scourge had paralyzed all activities, and the city 
was well-nigh deserted. As soon as the dread disease was stamped out, ar- 
rangements were made for giving the poet a benefit. This was done at the 
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old Park Theatre, and 
the undertaking resulted 
in conspicuous success, 
the receipts for the even- 
ing exceeding $7,000. 
The character of the en- 
tertainment provided 
may be judged from the 
fact that among the par- 
ticipants were Charles 
and Fanny Kemble and 
Edwin Forrest. The bill 
for the evening included 
‘* Brutus,’’ written by 
Payne, the comedy of 
‘*Charles II.,’’ also one 
of his successful produc- 
tions, and ‘‘ Katherine 
and Petruchio.’’ 
‘* Home, Sweet Home’”’ 
was sung, followed, in 
full chorus, by the fi- 
nale to Payne’s opera of 
‘*Clari.’’ Similar bene- 
fits were given in Boston 
and New Orleans during 
the course of the next 
two years. 

About this time, Payne 
became interested in a 
project for the publica- 
tion of an international 
magazine, with the result 
that, while investigating 
questions growing out of 
difficulties with the Che- 
rokee Indians, he took 
up his residence with 
that tribe. He became 
their counselor and de- 
fender. 

In 1838 he went to 
Washington, and at the 
capital he formed the ac- 
quaintance of the lead- 
ing statesmen of the day. 
In 1842, through the ef- 











forts of Webster and 
Marcy, he was appointed 
by President Tyler con- 
sul to Tunis, at which 
post he arrived in May, 
1843. Here he found 
much material to satisfy - 
his gifted imagination. 
Tunis very nearly occu- 
pies the site of ancient 
Carthage. Here he could 
review on the spot the 
story of Aineas’s adven- 
tures, and the woes of 
the unhappy Dido. Here 
might be pointed out the 
shores upon which the 
hero’s fleets were wreck- 
ed, and there the place 
where stood the sorrow- 
ful queen ‘‘ with a willow 
in her hand, upon the 
wild sea banks, and waft- 
ed her love to come again 
to Carthage.’’ For three 
years he performed very 
ably the duties of consul ; 
but there were mutations 
in office then as well as 
now, and late in 1845 he 
was recalled. Something 
of a controversy took 
place over the question 
of his reinstatement. His 
friends in Washington 
were many, and among 
them such powerful ones 
as Webster and Marcy. 
It was not until 1851 that 
Webster secured his re- 
turn. When he bade 
farewell to the country 
of his heart for the last 
time in 1851, his health 
had already begun to 
fail. 

July 25th of that year 
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he sailed for Tunis on board the United States ship Commodore Morgan, 
from Marseilles. It was to this Mediterranean port of France that Hon- 
orable Horace A. Taylor, now Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, brought 
the body of the poet some thirty years later. His second incumbency 
of the office of United States Consul at Tunis was to be of short duration. 
He entered upon the work of the consulate eagerly, and with the energy 
of his earlier days. Early in the winter of 1852 he was afflicted with 
rheumatism, which was followed by excessive prostration. After a partial 
recovery, he sought to entertain several American visitors to Tunis and Car- 
thage in March by personally conducting them to interesting places. His 
strength was not sufficient to the task, however, and he suffered a relapse, 
from which he did not recover. He died at six o’clock on the morning of 
April 9th, 1852, in the sixty-second year of his age. The marble slab placed 
by the Government over his grave unfortunately contains the erroneous state- 
ment that he died April Ist. ‘‘So,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘ ended the singu- 
lar and constantly varying life of John Howard Payne, unquestionably a man 
of genius, but who failed to accomplish a very high position in any of the 
several professions of poet, dramatist, or actor, from the want of exclusive 
devotion to some one of them.”’ 

The remains of the dead poet were laid to rest in St. George’s Cemetery, 
Tunis, where they were destined to find repose for over thirty years, or until 
1883. The United States Government authorized the placing of a marble 
slab over the grave, and this same stone now rests above the poet’s ashes in 
Oak Hill, Washington. The inscription may be read by reference to the 
illustration. It was written by Hon. William Penn Chandler, who succeeded 
Payne as consul at Tunis. Mr. Chandler has acknowledged that he was in 
error concerning the place of Payne’s birth and the date of his death, but 
attributes these mistakes to want of information. 

In connection with the return of the body of the author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,’’ to be sepulchred in the soil of his own native land, there is a story 
that possesses a charming interest. It is said that in 1882, when Lieutenant 
(now Rear-Admiral) Melville, of the unfortunate Jeannette, arrived in Wash- 
ington, the Marine Band welcomed him to the city with the strains of Payne’s 
immortal song, and that the late W. W. Corcoran, a citizen of great public 
spirit and wealth, heard the sweet harmonies wafted through the trees of 
Lafayette Park to his home. He was inspired then and there with the desire 
to bring the body of the poet to his own country. It is true, nevertheless, 
that Mr. Taylor, now Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, was instrumental 
in bringing to the attention of the people of the United States the fact that 
the body of him whose song of home had thrilled the hearts of millions lay 
buried in a far-away foreign land. Mr. Taylor was United States Consul at 
Marseilles in the early eighties. 

During a trip through Northern Africa in the winter of 1881 he went to 
Tunis. After visiting the grave of Payne, he wrote an article describing 
it, and giving some incidents connected with his life, writings and official 
career. This article was widely published throughout the United States. 
It quite likely attracted the attention of Mr. Corcoran, who then became 
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HON. HORACE A. TAYLOR, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, FORMERLY NITED 
STATES CONSUL AT MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 

impressed with the idea that the remains of Payne ought to be transferred 
to this country 

In any event, Mr. Corcoran, October 14th, 1882, applied to the Secretary 
of State for permission ‘‘to disinter the remains of our countryman, John 
Howard Payne, which now rest in a grave near Tunis, in Africa, that they 
may receive more appropriate sepulture in the bosom of his native land: Tt 
has seemed to me,’’ wrote Mr. Corcoran, ‘‘that the precious dust of an 
American citizen, who sang so sweetly in praise of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ 
should not be left to mingle with any soil less dear to him than that of the 
land which gave him birth, and which, by the beauty of its home life, gave 
to him his best poetical inspiration.’’ The Secretary of State replied that 
the proposal met with his warm approbation, and promised his readiness to 


do what he could in rendering fitting tribute ‘‘to the memory of one whose 
touching verses have so endeared him to his countrymen.’’ James Russell 
Lowell was then Minister to England, and in the absence of any consular 


representative of our Government at Tunis, Mr. Lowell was requested to ob- 
tain the assistance of the British Government in obtaining from the Govern- 
ment of the Regency of Tunis permission to exhume the remains. Accord- 
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ingly, Mr. Thomas F. Reade, Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul General at 
Tunis, was instructed by his Government to carry out the wishes of the 
United States. 

The exhumation took place at twelve o'clock, noon, January 5th, 1883, 
there being only a few persons present, most of whom had come at the 
request of the British Consul to act as witnesses. Two were present who 
had been at the funeral more than thirty years before—one, Mr. Pisani, a 
friend, and the other the old and faithful native servant of the poet. The 
coffin was with difficulty kept from falling to pieces, owing to its state of de- 
cay. An eye-witness says there was ‘‘ little else than the blackened skeleton 
left. Traces of the colonel’s uniform in which Payne was buried were dis- 
tinguishable—some gold lace and a few buttons.’’ After the body was put 
in secure coverings, it was conveyed to a little Protestant church near the 
cemetery, where it remained during the night of the 5th under guard. 
A newspaper correspondent, who was present, wrote: ‘‘ When the body was 
carried into the church, an English gentleman at the little American-made 
organ played the air, and a sweet-voiced American lady sang the immortal 
song of the dead poet ; and as the tender words tremulously floated through 
and filled the holy place, hearts swelled, eyes were suffused, and ‘a charm 
from the skies seemed to hallow us there.’ Tongue cannot tell nor pen de- 
scribe the effect of that song, sung under the circumstances stated. The 
gloaming of the coming evening had crept. into the chapel ; and the ‘dim 
religious light’ that Payne’s poetic temperament could have understood and 
absorbed, bathed all, both living and dead, in its mellow radiance. The 
twilight came on apace ; and we left the poor remains to lie there until the 
morrow, guarded by the faithful dragoman who, in life as in death, was 
stanch and faithful to the last.’’ The sweet-voiced American lady was Mrs. 
Worthington, wife of the United States Consul at Malta. 

The remains were shipped to Mr. Taylor at Marseilles. ‘‘When the 
casket containing the body of Payne arrived,’’ says Mr. Taylor,* ‘‘ I was in- 
formed by the agent of the steamship company which had transported them 
from Tunis to Marseilles that unless 1 made some arrangements to take care 
of them the health authorities would seize the remains and bury them again. 

‘‘In order to avoid any trouble with the health authorities, I hired a 

* Interview especially for Frank Lestiz’s Poputar Monrucy. 
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MONUMENT OVER THE REMAINS OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE AT OAK HILL CEMETERY, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
barge, had the caskets put upon it, and anchored out in the bay a long dis- 
tance from shore. Notwithstanding this precaution, some days later, while 
I was waiting for the ship to sail for New York in order to ship the body, the 
health authorities in some way learned of the fact that I had caskets contain- 
ing human remains anchored out in the bay, and they proposed to seize 
them and have them properly interred. I had the caskets opened and found 
that the body had absolutely ‘returned to dust.’ The bones, even, were 
only ashes. Mr. Payne was buried in his uniform, it would seem, as there 
were streaks of bright gold running down each side of the casket, which un- 
doubtedly came from the gold stripes on his trousers. After numerous con- 
ferences, and many and very emphatic expostulations, I prevailed upon the 
authorities to allow the remains to stay where they were until I could get 
them shipped. 

‘* Another annoying circumstance delayed the shipping. The day before 
the vessel was to sail, upon which the body was to be shipped I received 
notice from the agent of the company that the contract for shipment would 
have to be cancelled. He said it had become current rumor that th: 
to transport a ‘ corpse,’ that several passengers had cancelled their 
and quite a number of the crew deserted on that account. I called his atten- 
tion to the fact that the corpse consisted of but a little dust. I insisted that 
the contract to take the body be carried out—and, by the way, I was com- 
pelled to pay 1,000 frances, double first-class passenger fare, for the trans- 
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portation of the remains—but all my arguments were fruitless. The com- 
pany would not accept the shipment, and I was obliged to make other 
arrangements. There was another ship sailing in a few days, and I made 
a contract with them. The box containing the casket was taken on 
board in the night and stored away in the hold, and in this way the 
body was shipped to New York. During the time that the remains were 
waiting shipment, I received a cable message from the Department of 
State at Washington, telling me to hold the caskets until the stone which 
covered the tomb of Payne in Tunis could be procured and shipped at the 
same time. I sent a messenger to Tunis to secure the stone, but the authori- 
ties there refused’ to let it go. It seems that, after the remains had been 
removed, the tomb had been fixed up as before, and this stone placed upon 
the top of it, so that the appearance was precisely the same as when the body 
was resting there. At the time, although the French were in possession of 
Tunis, and were the real rulers there, the ostensible head of the government 
was the Bey, the Arab ruler. He objected to the removal of the stone. 
After considerable negotiation with my messenger, who was my son, Willis 
A. Taylor, and considerable correspondence, I succeeded, through the 
friendly intercession of Mr. Reade, of Her Majesty’s Government, in induc- 
ing the authorities to allow the stone to be removed. It was shipped 
with the remains, and now lies at Oak Hill Cemetery, near the tomb of 
Payne.”’ 

March 22d, 1883, the Burgundia arrived in New York harbor. John How- 
ard Payne was home. Not far away on Long Island was ‘‘ the lowly cot- 
tage ’’ at East Hampton, and close at hand was the very street where he was 
born. The caskets, covered with the American flag, lay in state at the City 
Halil, New York, for a day, and at four in the afternoon Gilmore’s Band at- 
tended and played ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’’ From New York the remains 
were brought to Washington by the representatives of Mr. Corcoran, reaching 
the capital, Saturday, March 24th. Without ceremony, according to Mr. 
Corcoran’s wish, they were conveyed to the cemetery and placed in the 
chapel. June 8th, 1883, they were removed to the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
there to lie in state. The following day, June 9th, the ninety-second anni- 
versary of the poet’s birth, with great pomp and ceremony, his honored dust 
was conveyed to the spot where he now sleeps. The President of the United 
States was in attendance, the members of his Cabinet, and many distinguished 
persons, both in official and private life. The ceremonies were conducted 
with admirable taste. As the start was made for the cemetery, the celebrated 
Marine Band, under the leadership of Sousa, played ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ 
and at the cemetery, at appropriate moments, the Philharmonic Society sang 
stanzas from the tender song. There was an oration, and the venerable 
Bishop Pinkney conducted the religious services. It was late in the day, 
quite seven o'clock, when the ceremonies were concluded. The sun, low in 
the west, gilded the June leaves of the tall oaks. Then, while the Marine 
Band softly played ‘‘Safe in the Arms of Jesus,’’ the distinguished gather- 
ing dispersed, leaving the sacred dead to their own peaceful solitudes, and 
John Howard Payne—home at last ! 
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HOME-COMING OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 
(Oak Hill Cemetery, Washington, ‘D. C.) 
By Henry TyrreELL. 
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P ROM exile returning, to rest with thine own, 
The joy of thy welcome, oh, would thou hadst known ! 
No feeling so tender, no heart’s love so strong 
As breathes in the words of thine undying song : 
‘Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
Be it ever so humble, there is no place like home.”’ 


To loneliness fated, to restlessly roam, 

Thy dreams and thy longing turned ever to home ; 
Till out of its sorrow thy spirit distressed 

In loveliest language its yearning expressed. 


It rose like the plaint of the night-singing bird, 
It wakened emotion where’ er it was heard ; 

By every people, in every tongue, 

Life’s deepest affection was echoed and sung. 


What heroes have died for, thy sweet song endears, . 
Enshrined in our hearts and embalmed with our tears : 

The light of the wanderer, cheer of the brave, 

The hope of the exile, e’en though but a grave. . 


No anthem can praise thee, no monument tell 
Thy fame, like this ballad the world loves so well : 
It sings thee immortal while earth shall remain, 
With voices of children to join its refrain : 
‘* Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
There is no place like home, there is no place like home.”’ 
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‘* YES, THIS WILL DO NICELY. { DON’T SEE WHY YOU DIDN’T PUT US HERE AT ONCE, . 
Drawn by Ff W. Read. 
ROOM FORTY-FIVE. 
(A Farce.) 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 

ScENE: A room in the Summertop Hotel. A chambermaid is discovered putting 
the last touches to thle bed which she has made up in an alcove. A stout gen- 


tleman appears at the door and looks in. 


I. 


THE STOUT GENTLEMAN AND THE CHAMBERMAID. 


Tue Srour GentLeMAN : ‘‘ Putting anybody in here to-night, Mary? I’m 
just going to turn in below, and I’ve been out with some friends, and I guess 
I’m pretty tired. You all know how I am when I’m sleeping light ; and I’m 
going to sleep hard to-night. I’m afraid I should make it lively for anybody 
over me. 

Tue CHAMBERMAID: ‘Oh, that’s all right, sor. There ain’t annybody in 
by the last train but a gentleman and his wife, and the clerk’s put them 
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into No. 10. I’m just gettin’ the room ready for a party that’s comin’ to- 
morrow morning for the day.’’ 

Tue Stour GentLeman: ‘‘ Well, forewarned is forearmed. I thought I 
ought to tell you.”’ 

THe CHAMBERMAID: ‘‘ All right, sor. Slape as harred as ye pl’ase. Ye 
won’t harrum annyone here.’’ After a final glance round the room : ‘‘ Don’t 
you worry, sor.”’ 

THe Stour GENTLEMAN, going out: ‘‘No. I always leave that to them. 
Well, good-night, Mary.’’ 

THE CuHAMBeERMAID: ‘‘Good-night, sor.’ 


’ 


She follows him out. 


Il. 


MR. AND MRS. JULIAN TRENMORE AND THE NIGHT CLERK. 

Mrs. TRENMORE: “ Yes, this will do nicely. I don’t see why you didn’t 
put us here at once.’’ She looks about the room which the night clerk 
has shown her into, and sinks down upon a sofa with a deep sigh of satis- 
faction. Mr. Julian Trenmore, her husband, draws a fainter sigh of relief, 
and puts down on the table in the center of the room his dresscoat case, 
and a bundle of shawls and umbrellas ; he finally takes off his hat and places 
it beside them. The night clerk, who has stood near the door, burdened 
with a valise, two smaller handbags, a variety of wraps, a parasol, and a 
kodak camera, until Mrs. Trenmore shall have expressed her content with 
the room, now begins to place these things on the floor, and is about to re- 
treat when her voice arrests him. ‘‘ May I ask why you didn’t put us here 
at once ?”’ 

Tue Nicur CierK : ‘ Put you here ?”’ 

Mrs. TrenMorE: ‘‘ Yes, put us here ; give us this room in the first place, 
instead of the room you did give us? I should really like to know.’’ 

Tue Nicur CLerk: ‘‘ The other room was only one flight up, and-——” 

Mrs. TreNMORE, with vehemence: ‘‘ Right over the kitchen, where they 
were washing up the last dishes and singing and talking and clashing the 
crockery and knives! And if we kept the windows shut the heat was suffo- 
cating, and if we opened them we simply died of the smell of stale bread and 
warm dishwater. You heard us say that we had come for a quiet night, 
and a breath of pure air, and that we wanted a cool room away from all 
the noises PY, 

Mr. TRENMORE (with spirit that does not seem constant in him): ‘‘ You 
heard me say so when I registered.”’ 

Mrs. Trenmore: ‘‘ And yet you put us in that wretched place, where we 
began to swelter and stifle from the first instant, and the clatter gave mea 
headache that I shall not get over for a week.”’ 

Mr. Trexmore : ‘‘ You said that No. 10 was the only room you had left.’ 

Mrs. Trenmore : ‘‘ And here, only one flight further up, was this delicious 
place, absolutely empty, and as cool and quiet as the grave ; with windows 
opening on a garden, and every breath of air thick with the syringas, or 
honeysuckles, or whatever they are. Now, why didn’t you do it in the first 
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place?’ She has risen to verify her praises of the room by examining it in 


every part ; she flings back the curtain of an alcove, and discloses a snowy 
bed. ‘‘Oh, I could sleep for ages in that bed !’? Then she advances sud- 
denly upon the night clerk, who retires before her demand. ‘‘I should 
simply like to know why you didn’t. Is it the rule of the house to keep 
people out of a good room if you can possibly find a bad one for them? 
Do you take a pleasure in thwarting and harassing people? When people 
come and tell you that they are sick with the noise and heat of New 
York, and they have run out for a few nights simply to save their lives, 
and you see them fairly dropping dead before you, do you like to give 
them a room where a salamander couldn’t breathe and an adder would be 
stunned ?”’ 

Mr. TrenmorE: ‘‘ You heard me say so when I registered, and you told 
me that No. 10 was the only 6 

Mrs. TRENMORE, passing swiftly from the plaintive note of self-pitying ap- 
peal to the tone of withering irony: ‘‘ Or do you merely prefer to wait up 
till the porter and callboys have gone to bed, and then move the people 
yourself into something decent, when they have got perfectly desperate, and 
won’t stand it any longer? I should like to know what your motive really 
is. I should like to know whether you have been following a rule of the 
house, or whether there is some mystery about it all that you can’t explain, 
or whether you simply did not care to tell the truth. And after what you 
have made us suffer, I think I have a right to know.”’ 

Mr. Trenmore: ‘‘ Yes! Why didn’t you show us this room at once?’ 

Tue Nicut Cierk, backing into the doorway, and making good his retreat 
as he speaks: ‘‘ l—I—forgot this room.”’ 





Ill. 
MR. AND MRS. TRENMORE. 

Mrs. TrRENMORE, with contemptuous incredulity: ‘‘ Forgot! Forgot, in- 
deed! This is insulting, simply insulting. He never forgot it in the world, 
and now to have the impudence—— He was keeping it for somebody whom 
he couldn’t impose upon with such a wretched hole as No. 10! He saw that 
he could put off anything upon you! They always do. You never brow- 
beat them or bully them, and so I always have to submit to any sort of 
Oh, I wish J was a man, and had to do the registering! I don’t think—— 
Forgot this room! Call him back, Julian! I won’t stand it. Ican’t. If 
he thinks that Iam going to put-up with any such paltry subterfuge 
I'll call him myself.’’ She plunges toward the electric button in the wall, 
but before she can get her finger upon it, her husband intercepts her and 
restrains her in a coaxing embrace. 

Mr. Trenmore: ‘‘ No, no, my dear! Let it go till morning and have it 
out with him then. We've got the room we want, and the best room in the 
house, and we haven’t lost so very much time, after all. You didn’t let the 
grass grow under your feet in No. 10; we're well out of it, and you’ve pun- 
ished that poor fellow enough. Leave him to his little mystery, or his hotel 
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convention, or his plain lie, for the night, and make him suffer a little more 
in the morning.”’ 

Mrs. Trenmore: ‘‘ But he won’t be on duty in the morning ; we can’t see 
him again till to-morrow night, and——’’ 

Mr. Trenmore: ‘‘ Then we’ll wait till to-morrow night, and see him. But 
remember, now, that we came out for a rest, and not for a fight ; though I 
believe you’d rather fight than rest any time, you’re such a little bundle of 
pluck.”’ 

Mrs. TrenMore, half persuaded and with a touch of fondness: ‘‘ Oh, if 
you had more pluck, dearest, J needn’t have so much. You're always so mild 
and patient, and that makes me furious.”’ 





‘1 DON’T BELIEVE WE’ VE ANY RIGHT TO THUMP ON THE FLOOR.’’ 
Drawn by F. W. Read. 


. 

Mr. TrenmoreE: ‘‘I know it does, and I assure you I appreciate it. 
But % 

Mrs. TRENMORE, more and more softened : ‘‘It was for your sake that I 
wanted to do it. When I thought how worn out with the heat you were, 
and how you hadn’t been sleeping for days and weeks almost, and then 
thought of the cruelty of that wretch in putting us into No. 10, when all the 
time he had this beautiful, big, cool, quiet room standing vacant and _ per- 
fectly idle, I——”’ 

Mr. TrenMoreE : ‘‘I understand, and I’m very grateful, but now I’m very 
sleepy, and——’’ 

Mrs. Trenmore: ‘‘I’m not. I never was so wide awake in my life. I 
could sit up all night, just to enjoy the quietness and sweetness. I do be- 
lieve it’s rested me more to give that creature a piece of my mind than sleep- 
ing a month would.’’ She goes to the window and looks out, while he drops 
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into achair. ‘‘Oh, this lovely garden! And this divine silence! How do 
you suppose we didn’t see the garden from No. 10? Or was that wretch 
keeping it a secret, too, along with this room? They don’t often have a 
garden, even in a summer hotel. There was one in that hotel at Plattsburgh, 
don’t you remember? But the locomotives at the station under the hill 
seemed to be scampering up and down the garden paths the whole night. 
And here it’s so still! You can almost hear yourself think. Dearest, if you 
can’t sleep here, I don’t know where you can sleep. Just come and see this 
garden, and smell it.’’ She turns her face over her shoulder at him. 

Mr. TrRENMORE, yawning: ‘‘In the morning, my dear. We'll take the 
night clerk out among the roses and rub his nose into the pinks till he gives 
the true reason for putting us in No. 10. But now I’d rather go to bed.”’ 

Mrs. TrenMorE, returning to him: ‘‘ You are sleepy! That’s because 
you kept your temper. If you’d been as mad as I was But I’m not 
angry, now, a bit. I’m simply bewildered. What can the mystery be? 
There must be some mystery! That fellow never forgot this room in the 
world. There must be something uncanny about it. Do you suppose it’s 
haunted? Perhaps somebody’s committed suicide in it? Do you suppose 
there’s a back fence that will have cats on it later?” 

Mr. TrenmoreE : ‘‘ They’ll have to get up early if they’re going to be much 
later.’’ He looks at his watch. ‘‘ It’s nearly one o’clock.”’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE, going to the window and looking out again : ‘‘I can’t see 
any back fence.’’ She leans further over the window sill and peers down. 
‘We seem to be in a kind of wing, or L, here. We're off from the main 
building, and there’s a room just under us, but the ground floor is an open 
veranda. I never heard of cats coming on verandas, and I don’t believe that 
there can be anything to disturb us. It’s as still as still can be, now, any- 
way. That perfume’’—she inhales it vigorously—‘‘ is from a honeysuckle 
that perfectly walls in one side of the veranda ; you ought to see it in the 
moonlight ; it looks as if it had been snowed on, it’s so full of blossoms.”’ 
While she talks, Mr. Trenmore drowses in his chair, and his head drops on 
his breast. ‘‘ No, there’s not the least danger of cats ; I’m satisfied of that. 
Perhaps cat-birds ; but they don’t caterwaul, do they?’ She looks round, and 
sees her husband asleep. ‘‘ Poor Julian! I don’t see how he can be sleepy, 
such a lovely night as this, in this exquisite room, and with this delicious 
garden underneath, and this silence, that fairly sings in my ears. Not a 
sound, anywhere! The last train must be in, and the station is a mile from 
here, anyhow, and everyone of those kitchen girls has giggled herself off to 
bed ; there isn’t a cat; and She starts, and listens ; she puts her 
head out and then draws it in and listens again. ‘‘ Julian, what’s that ?’’ 

TRENMORE, staggering to his feet : ‘‘ What’s what?’ He makes some 
vague passes through the air and tries to rouse himself. 

Mrs. Trenmore, listening: ‘‘That—sound. Don’t you hear it? No, 
there it’s stopped! Did you make it?” 

TrenmorE : ‘‘ Make what?’ 

Mrs. TrenmoreE: ‘‘ The sound.’’ Laughing, ‘‘ Of course you did! You 
had just dropped off, and you were spo Hark! Thereit isagain! Then 
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it wasn’t you! Now it’s stopped again. No, there it goes! I knew I couldn’t 
be mistaken, and it can’t be you, now.’’ A low hissing noise, coming and 
going regularly, like the first respirations of a locomotive in starting, makes 
itself heard. ‘‘ Don’t you hear it?”’ 

TRENMORE : “‘ Yes, certainly, I hear it. It’s nothing but the engineer try- 
ing the steam in his boilers ; they have to keep the steam going all night, in 
these hotels. The boilers are in the basement, and it’s coming up outside.” 

Mrs. TrenmMore: ‘‘ Why, of course! Well, it does take you to think 


things out, Julian! Do you suppose he’ll keep doing it long ?”’ 
Trenmore : ‘‘ I don’t believe so——’’ 
Mrs. Trenmore: ‘‘There! He’s stopped again, already. Now, he’s 


beginning again.’’ She listens. ‘‘ But he can’t be going to keep it up long, 
, and we mustn’t mind it. J’m sleepy, too, and—— He seems to be putting 
on coal, now! Doesn't that sound like putting on coal?’ A stertorous, 
broken noise is heard, and the hissing ceases. ‘‘Such queer lumps of sound ! 
, I believe I prefer the hissing. It’s stopped. It’s all over. Now, my dear, 
it’s high time that—— Oh, what is he doing?’ 





‘‘THERE! I THINK THAT SHE’LL HEAR THA‘, UNLESS SHE’S DEAD 


Drawn by F W. Read 
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TRENMORE, listening: ‘‘Sawing kindling-wood, I should say.’’ Listen- 
ing again: ‘‘That’sit! But I don’t see why he should be planing it. And 
the plane seems to catch in knots, and He goes to the window and 
puts out his head. ‘‘ Everything’s quiet outside. I thought they might be 
chopping ice under the window. I’ve been in hotels where they do it all 
night ; but As 

Mrs. Trenmore, tragically: ‘‘It isn’t coming in through the window. 
It's coming up through the floor !’’ 

TrENMORE: ‘‘ Through the floor ?’’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE: ‘* Yes, don’t you hear it?’’ 

TRENMORE: ‘‘QOh, that’s merely the register, bringing the sound from the 
cellar.”’ 








Mrs. TrRENMoRE: ‘‘ But there is no register. I tell you it’s in the room 
under this. Don’t you hear it?’ 

TRENMORE, listening carefully : ‘‘ It does seem to be coming through the 
floor.”’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE, sternly : ‘‘ What are they doing ?”’ 

TRENMORE, listening and reporting with analytical conscientiousness : 
‘* Well, they seem to be letting off steam. And—putting on coal. And— 





sawing kindling. And—planing it. And—catching the plane in knots. 
And—chopping ice. And—now, they’re emptying out potatoes on the 
floor. And—making hooks and hunks of noise. And—choking, and 
catching their breath, and , 


Mrs. TrenmMore: ‘‘They’re killing somebody! I tell you they are; 
and we shall both be subpoenaed and cross-examined, and I don’t know 
what all. Go down and—— There, it’s stopped again ; it’s all perfectly 
silent ; they’re every one of them dead !’’ The noises slowly renew them- 
selves in all their strange variety. ‘‘There! They’re beginning to struggle 
again. Oh, Julian, if you have any love for me at all, you will go—— 
No, I can’t let you! They will murder you too. But call—call that 
wretched night-clerk, and make him go. I'll ring She whirls away to 
press the bell button, but he catches her by the wrist, and pulls her over 
towards the floor with him where he stoops listening. 

TRENMORE: ‘‘It isn’t murder It?s something much worse 
It’s Don’t you hear? Listen!’’ She stoops and listens with him ; 
then she lifts herself and faces him. 

Mrs. TrenMorRE: ‘‘ You don’t mean to tell me that it’s some one 
snoring ?’’ He nods solemnly. ‘‘ Julian, I can’t believe it! That any 
human being is making those horrible sheets and spurts, and chips, and 
and shavings, and lumps, and hooks, and bounces of noise in his sleep ?”’ 
He nods as before. ‘‘ Well, then, I can tell you it’s nothing of the kind. 
It’s not snoring ; it’s murder! It’s——’’ She listens again, stooping lower 
with her ear toward the floor, and then facing him with awful calm: ‘‘I do 
believe it is—what you say. And now, what are you going to do about it ?’’ 

TRENMORE, in a ghostly whisper: ‘‘ I don’t see what we can do, exactly. 
I suppose we shall have to wait till he stops.”’ 

Mrs. TrenmMore: ‘‘And suppose he doesn’t stop? 
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stops?’ Trenmore shrugs. ‘‘ Don’t tell me you’re not going to do any- 
thing! That you're going to submit—that you’ re going to lie down passive- 
ly under the worst snoring that there ever was! Then, J’ not! We 
sha’n’t get a wink of sleep the whole night. It’s an outrage, and I won’t 
endure it! I’m going to ring for that——’’ She makes another dash at 
the bell button, and he intercepts her again; the noises continue in their 
complexity. ‘‘Let me go, Julian! Now, I understand why he was so loth 
to give us this room, and I shall let him know what we think of his putting 
us ’?—— 

TreNMOoRE : ‘‘ We don’t want to make a scene, my dear. We don’t want 
to be ridiculous. Let us think whether we can’t do something ourselves to 
stop it.’’ They both stand silent and motionless, trying to think; the noises 
continue as before. ‘‘If there was only a register we might call down 
through it.’’ 

Mrs. TreENMoRE: ‘‘ But there is no register. I told you there was no 
register in the beginning. Indeed, if there was a register, don’t you suppose 
I would bang on it till he was glad to stop? Go down and knock on his 
door !’’ 

Trenmore: ‘Do you think that would do? I’m afraid it might rouse 
the house. I might go to the wrong door—the noise seems to come from 
everywhere, now, and what—what——’”’ 

Mrs. TreENMORE, impatiently : ‘‘ Well, what?” 

TrenmMorE: ‘‘ What if it was a lady?” 

Mrs. Trenmore: ‘‘ Nonsense! No woman in the world could make such 
a noise as that. I tell you it’s a man, and you're perfectly safe 

TrENMORE, dubiously : ‘‘ 1 don’t know about the safety. If it’s a woman 
it would be scandalous, and if it’s a man it might be dangerous. He might 
come to the door to ask what I wanted, and then what could I say? You 
can’t tell a man that he’s been snoring, and you've waked him. And if it 
was a woman came to the door—I’ve heard them on the sleeping-cars some- 
times, and if it should happen to be a woman—think of the talk! No, my 
dear, it won’t do.’’ 

Mrs. TrenmoreE: ‘‘ Then we must thump on the floor !’’ 

Trenmore : “Thump on the floor? Oh, I don’t know! That's rather 
serious. I rather think we’ll have to have patience. Hecan’t keep it up all 
night ; he must wake himself by and by. Let’s wait a while longer. I 
don’t believe we’ ve any right to thump on the floor.”’ 

Mrs. Trenmore: ‘ Right or wrong, I’m going to do it. Has he any right 
to keep on making noises that raise the roof and shake the whole house, and 
we not lift a hand against it? Give me those umbrellas!’ She makes a 
dash for the umbrellas on the table, but he interposes. 

TrenmoreE: ‘‘ But if it should be a woman——’’ 

Mrs. TrenmorE: ‘Oh, I wish it was a woman. Horrid thing! Will 
you let me have those umbrellas, Julian, or do you wish me to go home to 
mamma? What ashame to treat your own wife so! You care more for some 
horrible, vulgar, common creature, that destroys the peace and comfort of a 
whole hotel with her puffing and——’’ She slips round behind him, and 
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seizes the umbrellas. ‘‘There! Now, I’ll see if I can’t do something to 
stop her making a perfect hippopotamus of herself.”’ 

TrRENMORE : ‘‘ But I don’t say she is a woman, my dear !’’ 

Mrs. TrRENMORE: ‘‘ No matter. I don’t care whether she’s a woman or 
aman. If I can only find the place right over his head, I shall thump so 
that she’ll be glad to——’’ She goes about listening at different points in 
the room, and trying to locate the noises, bending over, and putting her ear 
to the floor; he follows her, adapting himself to her movements in vain en- 
treaty of posture and gesture. 

TRENMORE : ‘‘ Don’t do it, my dear; don’t do it! Consider the uproar 
it’s going to make! We shall have people running in from all over the 
house asking what’s the matter. It isn’t done, my love! It can’t be done. 
We’re in a public house, and we have no right to make a noise and wake 
everybody up. They can arrest us, I believe. Don’t, darling! Do havea 
little patience. He'll soon wake, I know he will !”’ 

Mrs. TrRENMORE, unheeding: ‘‘ The sound seems to be everywhere. Oh, 
how cruel, Julian, to leave it all tome!’ She rises and glares reproachfully 
at him. ‘‘ Help me to find the place right over the dreadful thing’s head ! 
She ought to be ashamed !”’ 

TRENMORE: ‘‘ But if she’s a man, he’ll make an awful row at being 
waked. Very likely he’ll come up here and——”’ 

Mrs. Trenmore: ‘‘Oh, I should just like to have her.’’ She goes about 
as before, stooping and listening. ‘‘1 believe I’ve got the place now.’’ She 
stoops lower and listens. ‘‘ Yes, this is it. He’s right under it, and no 
thanks to you, Julian. And now I shall thump——’”’ 

TreNMORE : ‘‘ But consider, my dear !”’ 

Mrs. TrENMORE, desperately : ‘‘I shall not consider. I have a right to 
save my own life; and—-— Will you lift the rug, here, Julian, or must I 
do everything? Oh, very well, then ; I'll lift it.’’ 

TRENMORE, reluctantly lifting the rug: ‘‘TV’ll do it, my dear; but—but 
—thump softly.’’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE: ‘‘Thump softly! Snore softly ’ She raises the um- 
brella and brings the point down with all her force. ‘‘There! I think that 
she’ll hear that, unless she’s dead, and I know she isn’t dead.’’ She batters 
furiously with the umbrella, which goes to pieces in her hands. ‘‘Give me 
another umbrella, Julian.’’ 

TrenmoreE: “ But hadn’t you better wait and see, my dear, if he won’t 


, 


Mrs. TRENMORE, snatching the other umbrella from the table, and return- 
ing to her work: ‘‘It hasn’t made the slightest impression on her.’’ She 
beats and thumps on the floor till the second umbrella gives way ; she flings 
the fragments from her. ‘‘Oh, if I only had a poker!’ She glares around 
the room. ‘‘ But of course, in a summer hotel, like this, there’s no fireplace, 
and no poker nearer than the kitchen. Why didn’t you think to bring your 
cane ?”’ 

TRENMORE, soothingly : ‘‘It wouldn’t have done any good, my dear. If 
umbrellas won’t wake him, canes——’’ 
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Mrs. Trenmore: ‘‘Then give me my 
parasol !’’ 

Trenmore : ‘* But your parasol couldn’t 
bear it a moment !’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE, seizing it ; ‘* No matter. 
[can’t, either. There!’ She despatches 
the parasol with a single blow, and flinging 
the fragments from her, turns to her hus- 
band: ‘‘ Bring your dress suit case! It’s 
good and hard, and ——’’ 

TrRENMORE: ‘‘ But, my dear! I don’t want 
to thump the floor with my dress suit case. 


[—— 





Mrs. Trenmore, with frenzy : You want 
me to do it? Very well, then, I will.’’ She reaches 
for the dress suit case, but he puts it behind him. 
TrENMORE: ‘There! Ill do it. Where is the 
place ? You’ ve ruined the floor '’ 
Mrs. Trenmore: ‘No matter about the floor. 


Thump.”’ Trenmore blindly obeys. ‘‘ Now, that 

‘e’s IN Great Form 1S Something like thumping If that won’t wake 
TO-NIGHT.”’ her, nothing will. And if you had thought of your 
ne ee dress suit case in the first place, I needn't have 
destroyed our two umbrellas, and my Paris parasol. But, no! J have 


to think of everything. Thump with the corner!’ After half a dozen 
blows with the corner of the case, it springs open, and the dress 
suit, with a shirt, collars, cuffs, ties, and handkerchiefs flies out over the 
floor. ‘‘That comes of your not locking it! But never mind the things, 
now. I never wanted you to bring them, and I told you so; but you always 
will, even if you don’t expect to meet a soul you know. Thump!’’ She 
sinks panting into a chair. 

TRENMORE, erecting himself and standing with the open empty case in his 
hand, listening: ‘‘No. He’s stopped.’’ 

Mrs. Trenmore: ‘‘ Listen! Ido believe we have stopped her. I kpew 
we could do it. Oh, we have! Whata rest! How deliciously silent! Oh, 
Julian, I never can be grateful enough to you.’’ He looks round at his 
scattered garments. ‘‘I’ll pick them up for you, as soon as I can get my 
breath.”’ 

TreNMORE : ‘‘1 wish you'd get my breath, too, while you’re at it.’’ He 
sinks panting intoachair. ‘‘And look at my dress suit case!’ He gazes 
ruefully down at the ruin. 

Mrs. Trenmore: ‘‘ Don’t mind it, dearest. [ll get you a new one for 
your birthday. I’ve been saving up the money I’ve got from you, and I 
didn’t know what I should get you, and now it’s a perfect inspiration. Oh, 
how quiet it is! Doesn’t it seem too good to be true, dearest? Now, won’t 
you always trust my judgment after this, a little? I know that I’m impetu- 
ous at times, and I do take the whip hand and the bit in my teeth, now and 
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then, but only when it’s absolutely necessary. Better put down the window, 
dear. We're both overheated, and we ought to keep out of the draft till we 
cool off. Oh, what a rest! I really had begun to despair ; and it has cost us 
something. Your umbrella is ruined, and so is mine; and my parasol is a 
perfect wreck ; and I suppose the floor But if it’s a man we can make 
him pay for the floor, can’t we? Or we can just pull back the rug over it. 
No? Well, I know how sensitive you are about such things, and I merely 
suggested it; I’m sure J don’t want to do anything wrong about it, if you 
don’t. Oh, I'm so happy! I’m not the least sleepy any more; I feel as if 
I could stay up all night and enjoy the quiet more and more, every minute. 
Oh, how still it is! Can’t you fairly hear the stillness?’ Trenmore lifts his 
head and stands in a listening attitude. ‘*‘ What is it?” 

TrENMORE: ‘‘ Nothing. I ad 

Mrs. TRENMORE : ‘‘ You what?’’ 

TRENMORE : ‘‘ Nothing. But I—didn’t you—hear something ?”’ 

Mrs. TRENMORE: ‘‘ Only the singing of the silence in my. ears.’’ 

TRENMORE: ‘‘ Yes, it must be that. But—didn’t it begin that way be- 














fore ?”’ 
Mrs. TreNMorE: ‘‘ Jt? Oh, Julian, you don’t Pe 
TrENMORE: ‘‘No, no! It’s stopped. It was the si ” A low, hiss- 


ing noise makes itself heard. It deepens, and passes into the effect of escap- 
ing steam. It becomes like the respiration of a locomotive in starting. It 
changes into the sound of stoking an engine. It changes again into the sound 
of sawing wood, of planing knotty lumber, of chopping ice, of pouring out 
potatoes, and ends in lumps and hooks and bounces of sound. Trenmore 
turns a ghastly face upon his wife; she hides her face in her hands and 
bursts into tears. ‘‘I suppose he merely turned over and got a new grip.”’ 

Mrs. TrenmMorRE: ‘‘ Oh, dear, oh, dear! What shall we do now, Julian ?”’ 

TRENMORE : ‘‘Shall I thump again ?”’ 

Mrs. Trenmore : ‘‘ It wouldn’t be any use. She’d just turn over again 
and get another new grip. Oh, I know it’s a woman, now, and she’s doing it 
to spite us because we woke her. I shall die; yes, I shall die! Oh, who 
could have dreamt of such an awful thing? Did you ever hear anything like 
it before? Now say if you did!’’ She stretches her hands piteously toward 
him. 

TrenMORE: ‘‘ Never! +Not even on a sleeping car, and I’ve listened to a 
whole carload of drummers before now.’’ Suddenly: ‘‘ But ’'m not going 
to stand it!’ He dashes his empty dress suit case wildly to the floor, and 
jumps up and down on the bare space, while she weeps silently. ‘‘ I’m get- 
ting a little mad myself now.’’ The noises below continue unaffected by his 
activities, and he flies at the electric bell button. ‘‘ I’m going to have that 
scoundrelly clerk up! Iam going to know why he puts two unoffending 
strangers into the loft of a boiler factory. I am going to make him send the 
proprietor. I am going to have the police. I am going to rouse the house. 
I am going to raise the roof.’’? He strides furiously up and down, kicking 
the broken umbrellas and shirts and collars out of his way. He stops 
abruptly and invokes the unconscious sleeper beneath. ‘‘Oh, blow away, 
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you old grampus! Your time is short! Get in your work; let off your 
steam, put on your coal, saw your kindling, plane your boards, chop your 
ice, pour out your potatoes, make your hooks and hunks !” 

Mrs. TrRENMORE, clasping her hands in admiration : ‘‘ Oh, dearest, you are 
mad, aren’t you? How sweet it is of you! But Julian, couldn’t you—I 
know it’s against four principles, and you never have ; but just for my sake 
—swear ?”’ 


IV. 
THE NIGHT CLERK, MR. AND MRS, TRENMORE. 

Tue Nicur CLERK, tapping on the door jamb, and extending a pitcher 
through the open doorway : ‘‘ Ice-water?”’ 

TRENMORE : ‘‘ Ice what ?”’ 

Tue Nicut CLerkK: ‘‘ Water. You rang. three times.’’ 

TreNMORE : ‘‘ Did I? Then I meant to ring three hundred times. What 
did you mean by putting us in here?’ 

Tue Nicur Cierk : ‘‘ You didn’t like No. 10, and I changed you to the - 
only room we had. Ain’t you comfortable?” 

TRENMORE : ‘‘Comf——! Do you hear that? Don’t pretend you don’t 
hear it? I won’t stand it!’ He seizes the clerk by the arm and pulls him 
over, so as to bring his head close to the floor. ‘‘ Now do you hear it ?”’ 

Tue Nicur CLERK, rising, as Trenmore releases him: ‘‘ If you say so. 
Yes, sir, I think I did hear a noise of some kind.”’ 

TRENMORE : ‘‘Oh, you did! And what do you think it is ?”’ 

THe Nicut CLerk: “‘ Well, sir, it’s no use trying to disguise it, I sup- 
pose. It’s the gentleman in Room 45, right under you here. That’s the 
way he always does.”’ 

TRENMORE, choking with rage: ‘‘ And you put us in here, over a man 
that always does like that? Now, see here! You just go down to Room 45, 
and wake that man up, and tell him - 

Mrs. Trenmore: ‘‘I knew it couldn’t be a woman. No woman could be so 
lost to shame.”’ 

TreNMORE, harshly : ‘‘ Never mind about that now.’’ To the clerk: 
** You go down 

Tue Nicut CLerKk: ‘Oh, I couldn’t do that. I wouldn’t have the right 
to call up any guest, that way.”’ 

TRENMORE : ‘‘ No right to call up a porpoise - 

THe Nicut CierKk: ‘‘ No, sir. Not if he was a guest. And especially 
No. 45. You see it’s like this. He’s here for the summer, and he told us 
fair and square, when he came, that he had this—habit ; and we arranged to 
put him off here in the L, with nobody under him, and only this one room 
over him—you must have noticed that we came here through a sort of gal- 
lery ; and he’s really hired the whole wing, as you may say as 

TrenMorE : ‘‘ And you mean to tell me that we’re trespassing on a locomo- 
tive, wood-sawing, ice-chopping, potato-pouring stoker like that ?”’ 

Tue Nicut Cierk: ‘‘ No, sir, not exactly ; we can use this room at our 
own risk, and we do use it under certain conditions, when there’s no other 
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vacant. You see, there isn’t much danger, if we can get a transient in here, 
and get him asleep before No. 45 comes in. Then the transient sleeps 
through, and No. 45 doesn’t disturb him. But sometimes we do get stuck. 
Now, to-night, for instance : when I put you in here, I supposed 45 was out, 
and wouldn’t be in for an hour, and that would give you plenty of time to get 
in ahead of him, but he must have stolen a march on me. I don’t blame 
you for being mad ; I should be just so myself, but it wasn’t my fault. I 
did the best I could, and I had to take the chances with you.’’ He listens, 
and adds, sociably : ‘‘ He’s in great form, to-night, ain’t he? Whole band, 
as you may say. Notice how he gets in that trombone tremolo every now 
and then? It’s grand—in its way, | mean.’’ The clerk sits down and 
listens with an air of critical appreciation. ‘‘ Oh, he’s an orchestra, and no 
mistake! J never heard anything like it. Whole Wagner opera, ain’t he?’ 
He appeals for sympathy to Mrs. Trenmore, but failing, addresses himself to 
Trenmore. ‘‘ Well, sir, you won’t hardly believe it, but there ain’t any- 
thing I like better, when the house is all settled down, than to take my cigar 
and get into a good easy-chair on the veranda under him, and just listen. No 
danger of my dropping off to sleep and missing a bell! No, sir. He looks 
after that. It’s the variety that does it—that keeps you interested.’’ He 
listens: ‘‘ There’s a kind of a vox humana stop that he gets in, now and 
then, after he’s been dining pretty well, that beats everything. I wish he 
would just try it once so you could hear it.’’ He listens : ‘‘ No, that ain’t 
it; that’s his wolian harp attachment. Some nights I’ve heard him do a 
symphony ; kind of soft and low, to begin with, like the wind in the leaves, 
and shepherds dancing ; then drums in the distance, and cannon firing ; 
then the tramp of soldiers, and army wagons creaking and horses neighing ; 
then musket-firing along the whole line, and peasants running off and women 
erying. That usually wakes him up, and he turns over for a fresh start.’’ 
He listens : ‘‘ I don’t know as I ever heard him get in more style than he is 
doing to-night. Kind of a diapason, ain’t it? Notice those high notes? And 
that bass? Oh, it’s rich ! He must have been out with the boys, somewhere, 
to-night. What a swing he’s got to him! Like the wedding march in 
‘Lohengrin,’ ain’t it? There! By George, he’s stopped, and I thought he 
was just coming to that passage in the Intermezzo ; I was keeping it for a 
kind of surprise for you. He is such an undependable fellow, though. 
Never twice alike. He’s so quiet you’d think he was dead now, wouldn’t 
you?’ He listens with a rapt air. 

TRENMORE, grimly : ‘‘ Do you suppose he is dead? That he’s stopped for 
good ?’’ 

Tue Nicut Cierk, shaking his head: ‘‘ I wouldn’t like to trust him. He 
may begin in another minute, or he may take a rest—like when the orchestra 
goes out for beer, you know—and you won’t hear from him for a quarter of 
an hour, maybe. But he’s uncertain.”’ 

TrENMORE : ‘‘ And what do you propose to do with us?” 

Tue Nieutr Cuerk : ‘‘ Well, sir, I’m sorry, but there isn’t anything else 
except No. 10. I guess that’s all quiet now ; in fact, I know it is ; and I’ve 
had it airing 
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_ I 


‘*1’M GETTING A LITTLE MAD MYSELF Now !”’ 
Drawn by F. W. Read. 


TRENMORE : ‘‘Oh, then, you expected we should have to go back, did 
you ?” 

Tue Nieut CLerK: ‘‘ Not exactly. But I thought, in case anything hap- 
pened— If he gets in his work first, they generally want to n 

Mrs. TrenMorE: ‘ Well, it’s a wicked imposition, and I’m not going to 
stand it. I’m going to stay here. Does he never stop for good ?”’ 

Tue Nicut Cierk: ‘‘ He does sometimes ; or as good as for good. He 


wakes himself up so that he can’t sleep, and then he turns out and smokes a 

cigar, and that gives you a chance to drop off. He may have done it now. 

You can never tell ; and if he has happened to have got up and started in 
10 
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for a smoke, why, you may drop off, you know, and make out a splendid 
night’s rest yet. Guess you’re so tired he wouldn’t wake you, if you hur- 
ried. But, as I say, it’s all a chance.”’ 

Mrs. TrENMORE: ‘‘ Then we will take the chance, Julian. I am not going 
to be driven back to that noisy, pantry-smelling Oh, he’s beginning 
again !’’ She sinks into her chair with a desolate wail, and hides her face in 
her hands. 

THe Nicut Cierk, sadly, while the noises successively make themselves 
heard in all their variety : ‘‘ I was afraid of it. You see, if he’s been dining 
more than usual, he can’t quite wake himself ; he makes a strike for it, and 
that gives you the idea that he has done it. But ’? He shakes his head 


compassionately. ‘‘I can understand just how the lady feels, and I’m 
sorry i 











Vs 
MRS. TRENMORE. 

Mrs. TRENMORE, springing to her feet, and confronting him: ‘‘Then do 
something! Julian, go with him, and see if it’s quiet in No. 10, and see if 
it’s cool; and if it is No, don’t take your things! You can come 
back for them, if it’s all right, and then I can come.’’ Trenmore and the 
night clerk fly at her command, and she remains alone amid the sounds from 
below. At first she is absorbed in the interest of her husband’s quest ; then 
she becomes aware of the sounds. ‘‘Oh, yes, keep on, you heartless, shame- 
less thing! Puff away, you cruel wretch! I wonder what you look like, 
anyway! I should just like to see what sort of fiend in human shape you 
really are! Keep on, do!’ She stamps on the bare floor above the sleeper’s 
head, while he steadily works away from locomotive fizzing to wood sawing, 
ice chopping, and potato rolling. ‘‘Some great, disgusting, bulbous, blub- 
bery thing, with cheeks hanging down, and a red fat neck, and pudgy hands 
—oh, J know what you look like! And I hate you, hate you, hate you! If 
you had a spark of humanity, or the least remorse, or any gallantry at all, 
you'd stop. But you just take a pleasure in driving a helpless woman from 
her room, great oaf!’’ She begins to gather up the broken umbrellas and to 
put Trenmore’s things hack into his dress suit case, whimpering: ‘‘ You’ ve 
made me break our two silk paragon frame umbrellas, that cost five dollars 
apiece, and my parasol that I brought from Paris; but much you care, you 
big, ugly—J don’t know what! And Julian’s dress suit case is perfectly 
ruined, and we shall have to pay for the floor over your head, you hideous 
monster. Oh, rumble and puff and whistle away! If you had any self- 
respect But I don’t care what you do now. I’m going to get away 








from you, and you can’t spoil my rest any more. | just like to listen to you 
and despise you ; I take a pleasure in it ; and I hope you’ll go on snorting 
and wheezing to your heart’s content. It doesn’t matter to me, now ; I’m 
safe. Keep on, and show how gross and vulgar you are! I just like to 
laugh at you. Ha, ha, ha! I only wish you knew I was listening to you. 
Oh, goon; goon! I shall leave you nowand wait outside; you can have 
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“SHE GOT IN SOME GOOD WORK, BUT SHE COULDN’T DISTURB HIM.’”’ 
Drawn by F. W. Read 
the place to yourself.’’ She goes out, and instantly returns. ‘‘ But don’t 
suppose I’m going to leave you sweetly sleeping.’’ She takes up the water- 
pitcher, and smashes it on the floor. ‘‘There! I guess that will make you 


turn over.’’ She goes and returns again, to follow the pitcher with the bowl. 
‘‘And that, too.’’ She goes out, and returns to break a chair on the place. 


‘See how you like that, for a change.’’ She drags the washstand from the 
wall and bumps it up and down. ‘‘ And that, and that, and that! Oh, it 
hasn’t troubled him a bit! I surely shall go mad, if this keeps on! Yes 
—Julian, Julian! Come back and save me! Where are you, Ju— 
VI. 
TRENMORE, THE NIGHT CLERK, MRS. TRENMORE, 

TRENMORE, returning with the night clerk: ‘‘It’s all right, my dear. No. 
10 is as cool as a cucumber and as sweet as a pink.”’ 

Mrs. TrenMore, frantically : ‘‘Oh, I don’t care what it is! If they were 
washing all the dishes in the world under it, and it was as hot and stuffy and 
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smelly as—as—the pantry of a steamer, I’d go. Only take me out of this! 
My spirit is broken.’’ She falls upon his shoulder and he slowly trails her 
from the room, while the night clerk gathers up their baggage and prepares 
to follow them, with a cursory glance at the wreckage. 


VIL. 
THE NIGHT (CLERK AND THE STOUT GENTLEMAN, 

Tue Nicut CLerk: ‘She got in some good work, but she couldn’t disturb 
him. Oh, he’s a bird! Hullo!’ The stout gentleman appears at the door in 
a varied deshabille of pajama jacket and black trousers ; he wears a silk hat. 

Tue Stour GentLeMAN : ‘f What’s been going on here?’’ 

Tue Nicut CLerk : ‘‘ Going on? Oh, nothing! Did you hear anything ?”’ 

Tue Srour Gentleman; ‘‘T heard a cat-fight, or a cyclone !”’ 

Tue Nicut Crerk: ‘*‘ Ha, ha, ha! Oh, no; oh, ro! You must have 
been dreaming. Sorry you waked yourself up.’’ 

Tue Srour GentLeMAN: ‘‘I haven’t been to sleep yet. But now, look 
here! I’ve been out with some friends to-night, and you know how I am. 
Better not put anybody in here. I should maké it lively for them.”’ 

Tue CieRk, following him to the door: ‘‘Oh, I sha’n’t put anybody in 
here. Don’t be afraid of that! And I hope you won’t hear any more cy- 
clones or cat-fights—ah, ha, ha! Good-night, good-night, sir !’’ 


MOTHER-LOVE 


By Cate Younc Rice. 


FT HE seraphs would sing to her, 
| And from the river 
Dip her cool grails of radiant life. 
The angels would bring to her, 
Sadly a-quiver, 
Laurels she never had won in earth-strife 


And often they’d fly with her 

O’er the star spaces 

Silent by worlds where mortals are pent. 
Yea, qven would sigh with her, 

Sigh with wan faces— 

When she sat weeping of strange discontent. 


But one said, ‘‘ Why weepest thou 
Here in God’s heaven 

Is it not fairer than soul can see ?’ 
‘°Tis fair, ah! but keepest thou 
Not me depriven 


, 


Of someone—somewhere—who needeth most me? 


For the day never fades 
Over these meadows, 
Tho’ He has robed me and crowned—yet, yet, 
Some love-fear forever shades 

All with sere shadows 

Had I no child there—whom I forget ?’ 











E sat upon a shaded rock, 

One morning of a summer-day, 
And piped, the while he watched his flock, 
Some music sweet and far-away. 


And all his youthful heart was filled 
With wonder whom his love might be, 
And, as his' slender notes he trilled, 
His wonder turned the melody, 


Until his pipe began to sing 
As plainly as a love-lorn dove 
Will murmur in the flowering spring, 
Unto his mate a call of love. 


The shepherd sat upon the rock, 
And piped, and piped his longing call; 

A-stepping stately ’mid his flock, 

There came a maiden fair and tall. 































‘* A-STEPPING STATELY ’MID HIS FLOCK, 
THERE CAME A MAIDEN FAIR AND TALL,” 


Drawn by H. M. Katon, 






















A SHEPHERD LAD. 


He knew his own love by the face 
He’d seen in dreams, so oft before, 
And all the little tricks of grace, 
His heart had pondered o’er and o’er. 


But, as he gazed, the blue sky showed 
Her cheeks of maiden-roses through, 
And through her head a fleecy cloud, 
And through her gown the bracken blew. 


The shepherd lad laid down his reed 
“Alas! I’ve seen my love!” sighed he; 

“But lonely lives we both must lead; 

“She lives not in the world with me.” 
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THE BATH COMEDY. 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 


(AvutTnors or “THe Pripe or Jennico,” “ Aprit Bloom,” ETC.) 





SCENE I. 


HAT! my sweet Lady Standish in tears !”’ 

Mistress Kitty Bellairs poised her dainty person on one foot 
and cast a mocking, somewhat contemptuous, yet good-hu- 
mored, glance at the slim length of sobbing womanhood prone 
on the gilt-legged, satin cushioned sofa. 

‘Tears !’’ said Mistress Kitty, twirling round on her heel to 
look at the set of her new sacque in the mirror and admire its 
delicate flowered folds, as they caught the shafts of spring sun- 
shine that pierced into the long, dim room from the narrow 
street. ‘‘Tears, my dear, unless you cry becomingly, which 
I would have you know not one in the thousand can, are a 
luxury every self-respecting woman ought to deny herself. 
Now I,”’ said Mistress Kitty, and tweaked at a powdered curl 
and turned her head like a bird for a last glimpse at the mirror before sinking 
into an armchair and drawing closer to her afflicted friend, ‘‘ have not shed 
a tear since I lost my first lover, and that is—I will not say how many years 
ago, I was a mightily precocious child! When I say a tear, mind you, 
’tis a figure of speech. Far be it from me to deny the charm of a pearly one 
—just one ; enough to gather on the tip of the finger, enough just to suffuse 
the pathetic eye. Oh, that is not only permissible, ’tis to be cultivated ! But 
such weeping as yours! Sobs that shake you, tears that drench the hand- 
kerchief, redden the eyes, not to speak, indeed, of the nose! Fie! fie! It is 
clean against all reason. Come!’’ with a sudden gentle change of tone, put- 
ting her hand on the abased head where fair curls luxuriated in all their 
native sunshine, ‘‘ what is it all about ?”’ 

Lady Standish slowly and languidly drew herself into a sitting posture, 
and raised a countenance marred out of its delicate beauty by the violent 
passion of her grief. Swimming blue eyes she fixed upon the Mistress 
Kitty’s plump, dimpling face. 

‘* Alas !’’ she breathed upon the gust of a sigh that was as wet as an April 
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‘‘wHaT! MY SWEET LADY STANDISH IN TEARS 
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breeze and tripped up by a belated sob, ‘‘ alas | you see in me the tost mis- 
erable of women! Alas! my heart is broken !”’ 

Here the handkerchief, soaked, indeed, beyond all possible utility, was 
frantically held to streaming eyes once more. 

‘Mercy !’’ cried the pretty widow, ‘‘ you could not take on worse if you 
had the small-pox—you, a three months’ wife !”’ 

‘*Ah, me !’’ moaned Lady Standish. 
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‘*So,’’ said Mistress Kitty, ‘‘he has been a brute again, has he? Come, 
Julia, weep on my bosom. What is it now? Did he kiss you on the fore- 
head instead of on the lips? Or did he say, ‘ Zounds, madam !’ when you 
upset a dish of tea over his waistcoat? Or yet, did he, could he, the mon- 
ster !—nay, it is not possible, yet men are so !—could he have whispered that 
Lady Caroline looked—passable, last night ?”’ 

Lady Standish rose to her feet, crumpled her kerchief in one small hand, 
and faced her friend with a tragic passion : 

‘‘It is useless to blind myself,’”’ she said. ‘‘Cease to gibe at me, pray, 
Mistress Bellairs! I must face the truth ! My husband loves me no longer. 
Oh, Kitty, Kitty !’ dropping from her height of tragedy very quickly and 
landing on a whimper again. ‘‘Is it not sad? I have tried, Heaven is my 
witness, to win him back by the tenderest love, by the most pitiful pleading. 
He has seen me weep and pine. ‘Rob me of your love,’ I have told him, 
‘and you rob me of life!) And he, he—oh, how shall I tell you? As the 
days go by he is with me less and less. He walks abroad with others. His 
evenings he gives to strangers—aye, and half his nights—while I may sob 
myself to sleep at home. I saw him to-day but for two minutes, ’twas half an 
hour ago. He entered here upon me, looking, ah, Kitty! as only he can 
look, the most elegant and beautiful of men! I was singing—piping, as a 
poor bird may strive and call its mate to the nest. He passed through the 
room without a word, without a sign. He, that used to say ’twas Heaven to 
sit and listen to my voice. ‘What!’ I exclaimed, as he reached the door, 
‘not a word for poor Julia?’ Kitty, at the sound of that cry, wrung from 
my heart, he turned and frowned, and said—(oh ! oh ! oh!)——”’ 

‘‘Ha!’’ said Mistress Kitty, ‘‘ what said he?’ (‘‘ Heaven help him,” 
said she, aside, ‘‘ the woman’s a fountain !’’ ) 

‘* He said,’’ sobbed Julia ‘‘ ‘Mayn’t a man even go for a stroll?’ Oh, had 
you but heard the cold, indifferent tone, you would understand how it cut 
me to the heart! I ran to him and laid my hand upon his sleeve, and he 
said 2 

Again grief overcame her. 

‘Well, what said he ?”’ 

‘‘ He said—(oh ! oh !)—he said, ‘ Julia, don’t paw me!’ 

Mistress Kitty Bellairs, the reigning toast of Bath, the prettiest woman, in 
the estimation of her admirers, in all England and the wittiest, laughed low 
to herself, then rose from her chair, took her tall friend by the shoulders and 
walked her up to the mirror. 

‘* Look at yourself,’ said she, ‘‘ and look at me !’ 

Lady Standish winced. The contrast between her own disheveled hair, 
her marbled, swollen countenance, her untidy morning gown, and the bloom- 
ing perfection of the apparition beside her was more than she could contem- 
plate. Kitty Bellairs, as complete in every detail of beauty as a carnation, 
smiled upon herself sweetly. 

‘‘My dear,’’ said she, ‘I have had thirty-seven declared adorers these 
three years, and never one tired of me yet. Poor Bellairs !’’ she said, with a 
light sigh, ‘‘ he had two wives before me, and he was sixty when he died, 
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but he told me with his last breath, that twas I gave him all the joy he ever 
knew !’ 

Lady Standish ceased weeping, as suddenly as if her tears had been 
mechanically turned off. She regarded the widow earnestly. 

* Now, child,’’ said Mistress Bellairs, with all the authority of her twenty- 
seven years, ‘‘ here we have been six weeks acquainted, and you have more 
than once done me the honor of saying you considered me vour friend.’’ 

‘*?Tis so,’’ said Lady Standish. 

‘‘Then listen to me. There are three great rules to be observed in our 
dealings with men. The first rule comprises an extraordinary number of 
minor details, but briefly and comprehensively it runs thus : Nerer be monot- 
onous ! Second rule: Never let a man be too sure of you! Oh, that is a won- 
derful wise maxim! Reflect upon it. Third: Never, never let a@ man see 
how—well, how far from lovely you can look! Tush, tush, you are a better- 
looking woman than I am, but not when you have been blubbering, and not 
when you are fretful.”’ 

Lady Standish suddenly sat down, as if her limbs could support her no 
more. She looked up at the ceiling with tear-dimmed eyes. 

‘Pray,’’ said Mistress Kitty, inquisitorially ex cathedra, ‘‘ how many times 
a day do you tell that unfortunate man that you love him? And, worse 
still, how many times a day do you want him to say that he loves you? | 
vow ’tis enough to drive him to cards, or wine, or—something infinitely 
worse, that also begins with aw! And, pray, if you spend all you have, 
and empty your purse, do you think your purse becomes a very valuable pos- 
session? ’Tis a mere bit of leather. Nay, nay, keep your gold, and give it 
out piece by piece, and do not give it at all unless you get good change for 
it. Oh,’ cried Kitty, a fine flush of indignation rising scarlet behind her 
rouge, ‘‘I marvel that women should be such fools! To act the handmaid, 
where they should ever rule as mistress ; to cast forth unsought what they 
should dole out only to the supplicant on bended knee! Hath a man ever 
had from me an unsolicited avowal? Have I ever thrown the most ardent 
lover more than a ‘perhaps,’ and ‘it may be,’ a smile, a dimple, a finger 
tip? (What they have stolen I have not given, that is obvious! And, be- 
sides, ’tis neither here nor there!) And pray, Lady Standish, since when 
have you left off putting on rouge and having your hair tired and powdered, 
and wearing a decent gown of mornings and a modish sacque, and a heel to 
that pretty foot, a jewel in the ear and a patch beneath the lip?” 

Lady Standish had ceased contemplating the ceiling. She was looking at 
her friend. 

‘* But, madam,”’ she said, ‘‘ this is strange advice. Would you have me 
coquette with my husband, as if—God forgive me for even saying such a 
thing !—as if I were not wife, but mistress ?”’ 

‘La, you there,’’ said Mistress Bellairs, and clapped her hands, ‘‘ there is 
the whole murder out! You are the man’s lawful, honest wife, and there- 
fore all tedium and homeliness, all fretful brow and tearful eye. God save 
us! who shall blame him if he seek a pleasant glint of vice to change him of 
you?” 
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There fell a silence. Lady Standish rose indignant, grew red, grew pale, 
caught a glimpse of herself again in the mirror, shrank from the sight, and 
crept back to the sofa with a humble and convicted air. Then she cast a 
look of anguished pleading at Mistress Bellairs’s bright, unfeeling counte- 
nance. 

‘*Tell me,’’ she said, with a parched lip, ‘‘ what shall I do?’ 

‘* Do ?”’ cried the widow, rising with a brisk laugh, ‘‘ get some powder into 
your hair, and some color into those cheeks! And when Sir Japer returns 
(he left you in tears, he will be sullen when he comes home—’tis a mere 
matter of self-defense), let him find you gay, distraite ; say a sharp thing or 
two if you can; tell him you do not need his company this afternoon. 
Ah, and if you could make him jealous! ’Tis a very, very old trick, but 
then, you see, love is a very old game—the oldest of all. Make him jealous, 
my dear, make him jealous, and you'll win the rubber yet !’’ 

‘* Jealous !"’ cried the three-months’ wife, and all the blood of the innocent 
country girl leapt to her brow. ‘‘Oh, madam, how could that be ?”’ 

‘* Look out a beau—nay, two or three, ’tis safer! Talk discreetly with 
them in the pump-room, let them fan you at the ball, let them meet you in 
the orange grove. Or, if you have not spirit,enough—and, indeed, my sweet 
life, you sadly lack spirit—start but an imaginary one merely for the use of 
your lord and master. I wager you he will rise to the fly.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid Sir Jasper could be very jealous,’’ said the other, uneasily. 
‘‘T remember before we were wed, when my cousin Harry would ride with 
me to the meet, oh, how angry Sir Jasper was! He swore he would shoot 
himself—aye, and he was all for shooting Harry, too !’’ 

‘* But he was not the less ardent with you on the score of it, Ill warrant 
him,’’ said the experienced Mistress Bellairs. 

‘*Ah, no,’’ said Lady Standish, and her lip trembled over a smile, while 
the ready water sprang to her eyelashes, and: ‘‘Ah no!’ she said again. 
‘Indeed, he loved me then very ardently.”’ 

‘* And he’ll love you so still if you have but a spark of courage. Get you 
to your room,”’ said the widow, good-humoredly, ‘‘ bustle up and play your 
part. Where is that woman of yours ?”’ 

She pushed Lady Standish before her as she spoke, herself rang the call- 
bell for the tirewoman, and gave a few pregnant suggestions to that worthy, 
who advanced, all sour smiles and disapproving dips. Then she strolled back 
into the drawing-room and paused a moment as she slipped on her long 
gloves. Next she drew a letter from her pocket and began to read it with a 
thoughtful brow. 

‘‘No, no, Sir Jasper,’’ she said, half aloud, ‘‘ you’re a fine gentleman, 
and a pretty fellow, you have a neat leg, and an eloquent turn of speech, 
but I will not have the child’s heart broken for the amusement of an 
idle day.” 

She took the letter between each little forefinger and thumb, as if to tear 
it, thought better of it, folded it again and thrust it back into its place of 
concealment. 

Presently she smiled to herself, and walked out of the long, open window, 
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across the little strip of garden, and so through the iron gate into the shady 
back street. 


SCENE II. 

Sir Jasper StanpisH halted on the flags of the Royal Crescent in front of 
his own door, and his face darkened. He took a pinch of snuff. 

‘*Now! I shall find my Lady in tears. What a strange world it is! The 
girl you woo is as merry as a May day, the wife you wed is like naught but 
early November. Equinoctial gales, and water enough to drown the best 
spirits that ever were stilled. ’Tis a damp life,’’ said Sir Jasper, ‘‘ and a 
depressing.”’ 

He sighed as the door was thrown open by the footman, and crossed the 
hall into the morning-room, where he had left his lady weeping. He be- 
held a flowered brocade, a very shapely back, and a crisp, powdered head out- 
lined against the window, and thought he had come upon a visitor un- 
awares. 

‘‘T crave ten thousand pardons !’’ quoth he, and swept from his gallant 
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head his knowing three-cornered hat. But slowly the figure at the window 
turned, and he saw his wife's eyes strangely brilliant over two pink cheeks, 
beneath the snow of her up-piled hair. 

‘Julia!’ said he, in amaze, and stared and stared again. ‘‘ And did 
1 doubt my own taste?’ thought he to himself. ‘‘ Why, she is the prettiest 
woman in Bath! Expecting visitors, Julia?’ 

He smiled as he spoke. In another minute that arm, shining pearl-like 
from the hanging lace of her sleeve, would be round his neck, and those lips 
(how red they were, and what a curve !) would be upon his. Well, a loving 
woman had her uses. 

‘‘ No,’’ said Lady Standish to his query. She dropped the word with a 
faintly scornful smile, and a dimple came and went at the corner of her lip. 
There was a patch just above the dimple. Then she turned away and looked 
forth into the still, solemn, gray and green Crescent as before. 

Sir Jasper stood bewildered. Then he put his hat upon a table and came 
up to his wife and placed his arm round her waist. 

‘*My sweet life !’’ said he, ‘‘ your gown is vastly becoming.’’ 

‘* Sir Jasper,’’ said Lady Standish, ‘‘ you do me proud !’ 

She slipped from his embrace, sketched a courtesy, and moved to the next 
window. 

Sir Jasper passed his hand across his brow. That was Julia, Julia his 
wife, sure enough ; and yet, faith, it was a woman he did not know ! 

‘*You are mightily interested in the Crescent,’’ said he, with some humor. 

My Lady shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*T believe you were vexed with me this morning, love,’’ said he. 

‘*T vexed?’ said she. ‘‘ Nay, why should I be vexed ?”’ and then she 
tapped her foot and looked at the clock. ‘‘ These servants grow monstrously 
unpunctual,’’ she said. ‘‘ Are we not to dine to-day ?”’ 

He glanced down at the tapping shoe, its little pointing toe and curving 
heel. ’Twas a smart shoe, and boasted a diamond buckle in a knot of rose- 
colored ribbon. 

‘*Kgad !’’ said he, ‘‘ 1] doubt if there is another foot in Bath that could 
slip into that case.”’ 

And Sir Jasper was a connoisseur. His opinion of himself, his faith in 
his own discrimination (which had waned sadly these last days), began to 
rise again, not disagreeably. He smirked... My Lady Standish, who, after a 
way that only women can practice, seemed absorbed in the contemplation of 
the empty Crescent the while she was intent upon each shade of expression 
upon her husband's countenance, felt a sudden glow of confidence in her 
own powers that she had never known before. The game she had started 
with a beating heart and a dry throat began to have a certain charm of its 
own. Was it so easy, really? Was a man so lightly swayed? There was 
contempt in the thought, and yet pleasure. Was all a woman’s loving heart 
to count for so little, and a pretty gown, a new shoe, a coquettish manner for 
so much? Ah, there was a bitterness in that! But yet the immediate result 
of this new method—that look in his eye, that softening of his lip—it was 
too sweet to be forborne, Kitty was right ! 
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Sir Jasper took her hand. 

‘It wants,’’ said he, ‘‘ full half an hour to dinner-time, love! Nay, do 
not draw your hand away. You are vexed with me? I left you weeping, 
*twas unkind.”’ 

** Weeping?’ said Julia, and her heart fluttered to her throat, so that she 
could hardly speak, and Kitty’s maxims kept dancing before her eyes, as if 
written in letters of fire. ‘‘ Make him jealous—oh, if you make him jealous 
you will win the rubber yet!’ 


“Tf I wept,’’ said she, ‘‘ must my tears have been for you ?”’ 

‘* How now ?’’ said Sir Jasper, and dropped the little hand that struggled 
so gently, yet determinedly, to be free. 

‘*Oh, dear me,’’ said Lady Standish, ‘how droll you men are ! 

She shrugged her shoulders and laughed, affectedly. Like all budding 
actresses, she overdid the part. But Sir Jasper was too much stirred, too 
much bewildered to be critical. Moreover his armor was not without vul- 
nerable joints, and with a wanton word she had found one at the first pass. 
** How now,’’ said he, ‘‘ madam, and what might that mean ?’’ 

Lady Standish trilled the bar of a song, and again directed her attention 
to the street. 

** Julia !’’ said her husband, in a deep voice. ‘* Julia !’’ he repeated, with 
a threatening growl of passion. 

‘*Sir?’’ she said, and tilted her little head. 

‘* Who, then, were your tears for, if they were not for me? What signif; 
these manners? What do these insinuations mean? By Jupiter ! I will have 
the truth!’ His face flushed, the vein on his temples swelled, his nostrils 
became dilated. 
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Lady Standish ‘lifted the hanging lace of her sleeve with one hand and ex- 
amined it minutely. ’ 

‘*T would rather,’’ she said, and her voice shook, ‘‘] would rather you 
did not question me, Sir Jasper.’’ Then she flashed upon him in anger, 
swift and lovely, as he had never seen her flash before. ‘‘ You go your own 
way free enough,’’ she said. ‘‘ These last three weeks you have not spent 
one evening in my company, and half your days are given to others of whom 
I know nothing. Oh, I am not complaining, sir. I did complain, but that 
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is over—I was wrong, for I see adversities have their advantages.’’ Here 

she smiled. (Had the man but known how near she was to tears!) ‘‘ Your 4 

neglect leaves me free.’’ 
‘Free?’ cried Sir Jasper, and choked. ‘‘ Free! (Good heavens, free ! 7 i 

What in the name of God do you mean? Free, madam ?”’ 
‘‘Sir Jasper,’’ said Lady Standish, looking at him very earnestly, ‘‘ you 


will never hear me ask again whose society it is you find so much more at- 
tractive than your wife’s.”’ 

‘Indeed !’ cried Sir Jasper, and hesitated upon a gust of anger at a loss 
in which direction to drive it forth. 

‘*No,’’ said my Lady, ‘‘ and I expect the same good taste from you. ’Tis 
not too much to ask. Indeed, you should rejoice if I have found consolation 
for vour absence.”’ 
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He broke out with a fearful oath, and almost leaped upon her. 

‘*Consolation !’’ He plunged his hands into his powdered hair, and 
quivered into silence for the very impotence of words. 

‘*T said ‘if,’’’ said she. She was surprised to find how readily the words 
came to her, and yet her hands were clammy with fright, and her breath ran 
short between her rouged lips. ‘‘ Let us leave it at the ‘if.’ ”’ 

She turned to the window and leant against it, drew her kerchief and fan- 
ned herself. 

Passing along the railings, opposite the Crescent, not twelve yards distant, 
a tall, slender young gentleman of attractive appearance, though very dark 
in complexion, caught sight of the lovely, glowing face, stared first in uncon- 
scious admiration, then with recognition, and finally, blushing swarthily, 
saluted with some appearance of agitation. Lady Standish, aware that her 
husband had approached close behind her, and hearing in every creak of his 
satin coat the flattering emotion of his senses, felt herself driven more and 
more by the unknown demon of mischief that had taken possession of her. 
She fluttered her little handkerchief back at the young gentleman with a 
gesture. that almost indicated the wafting of a kiss. 

‘* Death and damnation !’’ cried Sir Jasper ; ‘‘ before my very eyes !’’ 

He seized her by the wrist and flung her down upon the settee. 

‘*Nay,’’ he cried, ‘‘ there may be husbands that would put up with this, 
but I am not one of them. So that is the consoler! That is the beau for 
whom you prink yourself with such fine feathers, for whom you lie in wait 
at the window to make signals and to smirk at! Oh, my innocent country 
daisy! Faugh! I might have known you were too fond—— Hypocrite !”’ 
He dashed at the window and burst its fastenings. 

‘‘Hey ! you, you my Lord Verney, a word with you!’ 

Sir Jasper was already foaming at the mouth. 

The slim gentleman paused, surprised. 

‘*Oh, heavens !’’ cried Lady Standish, ‘‘ what have I done? Sir Jasper ! 
my husband!’ She threw herself upon him. ‘Sir Jasper, what do you 
suspect ? Oh, heavens !’’ She was half fainting and scarce could articulate 
a coherent word. ‘‘ It was all to tease you. It was but the sport of an idle 
moment. Oh, I implore you, believe me, believe me !’’ 

‘‘ Ay, deny !’’ cried he. ‘‘ Deny what I have seen with my own eyes ! 
Let me go, madam !”’ 

He thrust her aside, and dashed bareheaded toward Lord Verney, who, 
with a bashful, yet a pleasant smile, had begun to retrace his steps toward 
the house. 

‘Tis a fair day, Sir Jasper, 
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said he, courteously, and then became aware 


of Sir Jasper’s convulsed face, and noted that Lady Standish, whom but a 
moment before he had beheld all smiling beauty, now clung despairingly to 
the window post, ‘her countenance ghastly behind her rouge. 

Lord Verney was a spry young man. 

‘‘ Ah—ah, good- morning !’’ said he, bowed politely and turned with 
celerity. 

Sir Jasper flung a look of infinite derision and contempt toward his wife. 
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* You have chosen,’ it seemed to say, ‘‘ a pretty hare !”’ 
Then he arrested the slim, swift figure with an aggressive shout : 
‘Stand !—stand, Lord Verney—Lord Verney !—a word with you !”’ 
The youth stopped, wheeled round, and ; 


‘*T am at your service !’’ said he, 
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A certain pallor had replaced the ingenuous young blushes upon his cheek, 
but into his eye there sprang a fine spark of spirit. 

Sir Jasper marched upon him and only halted when his six feet of sinewy 
bulk were within a yard of the stripling’s willowy shape. His hot red- 
brown eyes shot fire and. fury; death and annihilation upon the innocent 
young peer. His full lips endeavored to sneer, but rage distorted them to a 
grimace, through which his white teeth shone forth ferociously. 

‘‘Come, come, we understand each other,’’ said he. ‘‘ Will you walk 
with me? There is no time like the present, and a couple of friends are easy 
to come by.”’ 

‘‘’Tis vastly well,’’ said: Lord Verney, with an attempt at dignity that 
betrayed the boy in every line of him. Then all at once color flushed into 
his face again, and his rigid demeanor was broken up. ‘‘ Come, devil take 
it all, Sir Jasper,’’ said he, ‘‘ and what is it about ?”’ 

Sir Jasper threw bloodshot eyes upward. 

‘This fellow,’’ quoth he, appealing to Heaven, ‘‘oh, this pretty fellow ! 
You want reasons, my Lord Verney ?”’ 

Lord Verney blushed and stammered. Gad, he’d like to know what he 
had done? He was at Sir Jasper’s disposition, of course, but before drawing 
swords on a man 

Sir Jasper uttered a sound which was between a groan and aroar. He in- 
dicated with sweeping gesture the figure of Lady Standish strained in anguish 
watching, clinging still to the window post. Then he hissed : 

**T know !” ' 

‘* Sir Jasper !’’ 

‘*T know, I tell you,’’ repeated Sir Jasper, ‘‘ let that suffice.’’ 

‘* Good heavens !’’ gasped Lord Verney, ‘‘ here is some most grievous mis- 
take. Do you mean, sir?—am I to understand, Sir Jasper?—’tis mon- 
strous |’? White dismay and crimson confusion chased each other across his 
candid brow. ‘‘Surely you do not mean me to understand that Lady Stand- 
ish has any connection with this extraordinary scene ?”’ 

Sir Jasper’s trembling hand was furiously uplifted, then blindly sought his 
sword hilt, and then dropped in impotent disgust at his side. 

‘My lord,’’ said he, ‘‘ Lady Standish is the pearl of womanhood, I would 
have you know it. There never breathed a female more virtuously attached 
to her husband and her duty—I would have you know it.’’ His face was 
quite horrible to look at in its withering sarcasm. ‘‘ My quarrel with you, 
sir, is = 

He paused and cast a roving eye upon the young gentleman, who now be- 
gan to show unequivocal signs of fear. A jealous husband, a contingency 
that may have to be met any day—but a raving maniac ! 

‘**Tis the shape of your leg that mispleases me, sir. You have a vile calf! 
I cannot endure that so offensive an outline should pass and repass my 
windows.”’ 

‘*T understand, Sir Jasper—yes, yes,’’ said Lord Verney, soothingly, back- 
ing as he spoke, and casting nervous eyes round the empty street. ‘‘ And so, 
good-morning.”’ 
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He bowed and turned. 

‘* Rat !’’ cried Sir Jasper, and shot forth a clutching hand. 

‘**T will bear it in mind,’’ cried Lord Verney. ‘‘Good- morning, good- 
morning !”’ 

He was fleeting away on a swift foot. 

**Rat! rat !’’ screamed the enraged baronet, starting in pursuit. But his 
passion made him clumsy. He stumbled, lurched, struck his foot against a 
stone, fell upon his knee and rose in another mood—one of darkling, sullen 
determination for revenge. 

Lord Verney was a timid young man. Had it been with anyone else that 
this scene in the Royal Crescent had taken place, all Bath would have known 
within the hour that Sir Jasper Standish had been seized with sudden lu- 
nacy. But Lord Verney was of those who turn a word over three times be- 
fore they speak, and then say something else. Moreover, he was not sure 
that he himself had cut a brilliant figure in the amazing duologue, so he held 
his tongue upon it. 

As the day grew, however, he began to have a curious recollection of Lady 
Standish’s lovely, smiling greeting, and of that little gesture with the white 
handkerchief, which had almost seemed like the blowing of a kiss (here his 
very ears would grow hot), then of Sir Jasper’s inexplicable wrath, and of the 
stricken figure by the window! Could it be? ’Twas impossible! Nay, but 
such things had been. When the dusk fell he made up his mind and sought 
the counsels of that fashionable friend who was kind enough to pilot his in- 
experience through the first shoals and rocks of Bath life. This gentleman’s 
name was Spicer. He called himself Captain —of what regiment no one 
knew. 


SCENE III. 

Sir JAsPpeER came striding back to the house. In the morning-room he 
passed his wife without a word. 

‘‘Sir Jasper,’’ quoth she, and shot out a timid hand. ‘‘Oh, Sir Jasper, 
will you not listen to me? This is the most terrible mistake. Sir Jasper, I 
swear I am true to you, not only in deed, but in every inmost thought.” * 

‘¢TDo not swear, madam,”’ said he, and shut the door in her face. 

Ten minutes later he sallied forth again. She heard his steps ring out— 
they sounded very desperate. She sat on the pink-striped settee in a misery 
too deep this time for tears. How puerile, how far away seemed the morn- 
ing’s storm! She sat with her hands locked and her eyes starting, revolving 
terrible possibilities, and fruitless plans for preventing them. Dinner was 
served in vain. Her ladyship’s woman brought her a dish of tea. This 
poor Julia drank, for she felt faint and weary. Then a sudden thought 
struck her. 

‘?'Tis Mistress Bellairs who made the mischief,’’ she thought, ‘‘ now she 
must mend it.”’ 

She dashed off a despairing note to the lady and dispatched her black page 
with all possible celerity 
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€ THE SEDAN CHAIR OF MISTRESS BELLAIRS ROUNDED THE CORNER AT A SWINGING PACE.”’ 
Drawn by F. Iuis Mora. 


’ 


‘*T have followed your advice,’’ ran the quivering lines, ‘‘to my undoing. 
You told me to make Sir Jasper jealous. I tried to make him jealous, and 
succeeded far too well. He fancies there is something between me and Lord 
Verney. Poor young man, I have spoken to him but three times in my life ! 
There will be a duel and they will both be killed. Come to me, dear Mis- ’ 
tress Bellairs, and see what is to be done, for I am half dead with fear and 
anguish.”’ 

The dusk was falling when, with incredible celerity, the sedan chair of 
Mistress Bellairs rounded the corner at a swinging pace. Her bell-like voice 
might be heard from within rating the chairmen with no gentle tone for their 
sluggishness. ; 

“?Tis snails ye are—snails, not men! La! is there one of you that is not 
a great-grandfather? It is not, I would have you know, a coffin that you are 
carrying, but a chair. Oh, God, deliver me from such lazy scoundrels !’’ 

In a storm she burst open the door—in a whirlwind, tore through the pas- 
sage. Lady Standish’s obsequious footmen she flounced upon one side. 
Into that afflicted lady’s presence she burst with undiminished vigor. 


(To he continued. ) 























MISS MASON’S CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


ISS POLLY MASON’S own chamber was the gem in a cluster 
of rooms, each of which had the beauty of a precious stone. 
Her wide and ample house had the distinction, rare in New 
York, of standing detached from its neighbors in a small plot 
of ground, where a strip of velvety lawn was bordered in spring 
and summer by pansies, verbenas and geraniums, and where 
chrysanthemums and salvia flourished in autumn. In winter 
this bit of ground was bare and brown, or white with snow, 
but it was even then a pleasant relief to the eyes which 
wearied of barrack-like rows of chocolate-colored buildings 
of stone, stretching in long lines on both sides of the way 

and shutting out the sky. 

Every apartment in the Mason home was furnished with quiet taste and 
elegance, and showed by a hundred signs that the owner was not only rich, 
but cultured, and that she had traveled widely and knew the world. Her 
room was her favorite resting-place, and here she was fastidious. The walls 
were hung with soft silken tapestry, the bed was a dream of peace. The 
dressing-tgbles were littered with silver and ivory, and easy-chairs invited one 
at every turn. A fortnight before Christmas, one bitterly cold morning, Miss 
Polly Mason, preparing to go out, was talking with her niece Isabel in the 
seclusion of this pleasant room, a room lofty ceiled and spacious, running 
without partitions the width of the house. 

A new gown had been sent home from the dressmakers, and Miss Polly, 








trying it on, was complacently surveying herself in the long mirror. She 
gave it a glance of approval, as with the handglass she obtained a view of her 


straight, flat back, the back of a girl of eighteen, though Miss Polly was an 
elderly lady. Time had respected Miss Polly’s figure. He had neither over- 
loaded it with flesh, nor robbed it to angularity. Her fair skin was still 
firm, her forehead showed few lines, and the dimples played in her’ piitk 
cheeks, as she smiled in pleasure at her reflection in the glass. As for her 
white hair, it was a glory—abundant, soft-tinted and most becoming. She 
was a noble and beautiful woman to behold. 

‘*T always did love to look in the glass, and I enjoy it yet, Isabel,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ though I am sixty-four years old.’’ 

‘Don’t tell people so, Aunt Polly. You look about forty-five. I hope T'll 
carry my years as you do, when I reach your period.”’ 

‘You don’t have to think about it yet, dear,’’ said Miss Polly; ‘‘ thank 
goodness rE 

Still regarding her gown critically, the lady took a lace scarf from her 
bureau drawer and fastened it in a jabot at her throat. 

‘* Now, dear, my violet velvet bonnet and my gloves, please, and will you 
just lay out my sables, and tell John that he may telephone for the carriage.”’ 
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‘* Are you going to the board meeting, and the Settlement, auntie ?”’ 

‘You mean, am I going in this costume, which strikes you as inappro- 
priate, though you don’t quite like to say so? Yes, dear; but I do it to 
save time. I lunch with Mrs. Havens at half-past one, and I have two teas 
after that. You see I couldn’t come home to dress. You will meet me at 
the Sebrings’, won’t you, my dear ?”’ 

‘‘With pleasure, auntie, unless Ralph comes. I have a half hope that his 
ship arrived last night, and if it did I couldn’t leave him the first hour of his 
visit home.’’ 

Miss Mason frowned. She did not favor Isabel’s friendship with Ralph 
Peyton, a young civil engineer, who, besides being poor and shy, was the 
son of a woman whom Miss Mason frankly disliked. 

‘*T wish you a happy afternoon with Mr. Peyton, I am sure, child, though 
I don’t like the blood, and I wish you had set your affections elsewhere. 
How a girl like you can tolerate a.clumsy, awkward boor is more than I can 
fathom !’ 

** Aunt Polly, do not speak so. Ralph is a gentleman—thoroughbred, too. 
He is never at ease with you. He is sensitive and feels your antagonism, 
and you do keep him at a distance—freezingly, Aunt Polly.” 

**T can’t be deceitful, Isabel, and I don’t admire the man. He lacks 
savoir faire, and I don’t admire your taste, my love. But we won’t quarrel. 
I have not prohibited you in the matter of receiving him, though I don’t give 
you my congratulations. Young people are sometimes both headstrong and 
stupid. When they happen to combine the qualities, what is to be done ?”’ 

Miss Polly shrugged her shapely shoulders. Isabel blushed, but was 
silent. She never was guilty of answering back. 

‘‘ Write and send the invitations to my Christmas dinner this morning, 
Isabel, if you please. Make them as informal and cordial as possible, and 
see that they are mailed before noon. You have the list?” 

“Yes, Aunt Polly ; I will attend to it. Could I not ask Ralph?’ 

‘Oh, on no account. You should know better than to ask me this, 
Isabel. Am I to spoil my Christmas dinner? You may have him some 
other time, if you like. Pardon me, Isabel. If you only favored young 
Halliday, you should see how kind I would be.”’ 

Isabel, with the self-command which never failed her in her aunt’s pres- 
ence, handed her kinswoman the rich muff, fastened her cape, and opened 
the door for her to pass out. 

** You do take a scolding sweetly, child, and you never forget your little 
manners. Such a spitfire as you used to be, too!. It simply shows that 
blood counts in everything, and then this tranquil house has done much for 
you. We Masons can always depend on ourselves to do the right thing. 
As for the Peyton blood, and still more, as for the Lowden tendencies, the 
less one says the better.’’ 

Miss Polly swept regally down the stairs. On the second landing she 
paused to say : 

‘If by any chance you do come to the Sebrings’ tea, I’ll be there at five. 
Wear your gray suit, and your hat with the gray tips. I’ve ordered a stun- 














ALWAYS DID LOVE TO LOOK IN THE GLASS.” 
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ning white gown for you, Isa, for the Christmas dinner. Your beauty does 
credit to the family. No woman of our house was ever a fright, that’s one 
comfort.’’ 

Hardly had the door closed behind her aunt, and the carriage rolled away, 
than Isabel’s smiling gentleness vanished as if by magic. She stormed about 
the room, putting chairs back into place with vicious thrusts. She shook her 
aunt’s morning gown as if it had been a refractory child. She looked at her 
aunt’s portrait, painted in Paris, and dominating the place from the vantage 
ground over the mantel, as if she would enjoy throwing a glass of cold water 
in its face. Every minute she grew more and more angry. Apparently she 
was very unreasonable, for her aunt had been much as usual, but as George 
Eliot says, ‘‘ there are vast unexplored territories in every human soul, which 
account for our gusts and storms !’’ Isabel was always acquiescent when with 
her aunt, but there had lately been several small passages at arms which had 
ruffled her, and her aunt’s tone this morning had fanned her passion to a 
flame. Presently she did an odd thing: She deliberately locked the door. 
Then she stamped her little foot, and shook her fist at her aunt’s picture. 

‘*Sixty-four years old, Aunt Polly! Yes, and sixty-four years vain and 
patronizing! You are hateful and horrid! I eat your bread and button 
your boots, and wear the gowns you buy, and behave as I am told, and you 
treat me as if I were a chit of sixteen, when I am twenty and over. And 
what am I better than a servant, Aunt Polly Mason ?’’ she said, apostrophiz- 
ing the portrait which looked haughtily and reprovingly down at her. ‘‘ And 
I’m to write vour notes, forsooth, and run on your errands, and you don’t 
like the Peyton blood !’—here she mimicked her aunt’s very tones—*‘ and I’m 
not to invite Ralph to the Christmas dinner, poor boy, though he’ll be lonely 
enough, and not another place in this great town where he has a friend. Oh, 
yes, I was sat upon before when I ventured to ask that he might dine here, 
and I was silly to try it again. Iam stupid and headstrong, am I, and you 
can’t tolerate the Peyton blood, and you like me around because I’m pretty, 
and help to set off the rest of the pretty things! Bah! Aunt Polly Mason ! i 
hate you !”’ 

The portrait gazed at the girl with exasperating coldness and a light of 
rebuke in its steady eyes. The eyes followed her, challenging her to change 
the situation if she could. 

‘Of course I shall marry Ralph just the same, and I’m foolish to care for 
Aunt Polly’s sharp speeches. But I do, I do!’ 

A stepladder brought in by a maid for the purpose of cleaning the windows 
stood conveniently near. Isabel lifted it to the hearth, climbed to the top, 
and deliberately slapped her aunt’s smiling picture full on the inflexibly firm 
Mason chin and cheeks. Then she drew a long breath. 

‘It’s only fair! You said I used to be a spitfire. I’m one yet, though 
you don’t suspect it. If you knew this, madam, at your board meeting this 
minute !"’ 

There came a low knock at the door. 

‘‘Yes, Bridget, wait a minute,’’ said Isabel, softly descending from the 


ladder, and softly depositing it in its former place. 
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‘¢ There, I feel much better,’’ she said, composedly. ‘‘ And I’ve been in 
one of my old-fashioned tantrums, that I used to be whipped sent to 


bed for when I was a child. 
her, bless her poor old heart !’’ 


Now, Ill go and write Aunt Polly 


With an even step, and holding her head high, not a trace in | 
ner of her recent unseemly demeanor, Miss Isabel passed to thx 
seated herself at her aunt’s secretary to write a dozen graceful n 
tation to a festivity which had come to be regarded as an annua 
Miss Mason’s innermost circle of friends. There were judges, ¢ 
clergymen with their stately wives, a sprinkling of courtly bach 
men of the old school, and one or two wealthy spinsters on the 
young amanuensis had been so carefully instructed and so thor 
by her relative that she knew to the nicety of a hair’s breadth p 
to say to each, and how to give the exact degree of courtesy ai 
and perfume of friendly urbanity in every letter. No two were 


united in making plain to the recipients that Miss Mason wished the 


their presence at dinner on Christmas Day, at seven o’clock. 
The letters, written on thick, smooth, unlined paper, bearing 


crest, and the motto of the race, were daintily sealed and clearly 


and Miss Isabel, securing them in a packet, rang for a footman, 
him to take them to the mail. 
‘You would better do it at once, James,’’ she said, as she hat 


he held out to her. 


‘* Yes, miss !’’ he answered, respectfully, and departed, grinning 


he was out of her sight. 

Servants are always well informed as to the private affairs of t 
and everybody below stairs knew that Miss Isabel had.a sweethe 
Miss Mason did not fancy him, nor treat him with overmuch 


James, leaving the room with his usual noiseless step and corre 


had not missed seeing the expression of rapture with which his 
had caught one of her letters and pressed it to her heart. She 
close the front door and saw him cross the street. Then she re 
was in New York; ‘‘ he would call at four o’clock 
he disengaged ; it was so long—six months—since they had met 
like a hundred years.’’ 

‘* Disengaged !’’ thought Isabel. 
but you, my darling, old Ralph! 
hy my presence this happy day. 


‘Of course I'll be engag: 
And no stupid tea will 
It seems to you like a hundr 
it? I won’t own it, for fear of spoiling you, but I’m sure it’s 
dred and fifty since I bade you good-by.”’ 

In a whirl of delightful anticipation Isabel went out on 
errands, ordered roses for a débutanté and violets for an inval 
single item of the many which were apportioned to her m 
home, lunched alone, then made a careful toilet, and, radiant in 
her delicate loveliness, gave orders that she would be at home tl 
to Mr. Peyton. She had sent him a special delivery letter on tl 
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receiving his, though there was no real necessity for answering it, but these 
two young people were in that stage of reciprocal attachment when there is 
an imperious desire to avail one’s self of every occasion for speech. 

But the cathedral clock in the corner of the library chimed four, five and 
six strokes, and still no Ralph! With every hour gloom and disappoint- 
ment settled more blackly upon poor Isabel, and she was kept from tears 
only by her pride, when, as the last hour struck, she heard her aunt’s cheer- 
ful voice in the hall, and rose to meet Miss Polly, beaming and benignant, 
though somewhat weary, after a day of delight with her peers. 

‘* Well, dear,’’ cried Miss Polly, ‘‘ here you are, and I wish you had been 
with me. I was just a trifle vexed, for everybody was at the Sebrings’, but 
I took it for granted you were entertaining Mr. Peyton. Has he been here 
and gone so soon? Why did you not ask him to stay awhile ?”’ 

‘*Ralph has not been here, Aunt Polly.” 

“Not? Why the Albatross isin! That’s queer! He’s probably been de- 
tained, and may call to-night. Will you come up with me, dear, and help 
me into something easy and comfie, and let me tell you about my day. 
Half the pleasure of life is in telling what one has seen and done, and in 
talking things over.’’ 

Isabel Mason occupied in Miss Polly’s household the place of daughter of 
the house, and in Miss Polly’s estimation was regarded as a younger sister. 
She was companion, secretary, confidential friend, and to some extent lady’s 
maid as well, for Miss Polly needed and exacted a great deal of personal 
service, while in return she lavished gifts on her orphaned niece, and de- 
lighted in heaping every sort of adornment on her, to the envy of Isabel’s 
girl friends. She gave her no regular salary, but her allowance, or what 
amounted to that, was sufficient to keep her from being inconvenienced by 
lack of cash, and it was an understood thing that, though not Miss 
Polly’s sole heir, Miss Polly meant to leave her some provision in her will. 
All this being considered and taken for granted, it was hardly to Isabel’s 
credit that she occasionally flew into a fearful rage behind her aunt’s back. 

‘*’ve been thinking a good deal about you to-day, my dear. I was hard 
on you this morning, I’m afraid, but your patience disarmed me. Hot 
water and a sponge, please, at the nape of my neck—so, that’s refreshing, 
and I want my hair taken down and brushed, and a little massage from my 
knees down. You have lovely magnetic hands, dear. They are my delight. 
I cannot bear a hireling to touch me. I shall be made over in the next half 
hour. You are wonderfully improved, honey, since your childhood. Your 
poor mother fought battles with you then. Regular pitched battles, that 
lasted hours at a time.”’ 

‘* They lasted, off and on,”’ said Isabel, blushing a little, and mindful of a 
battle her aunt knew nothing about, ‘‘ until I was old enough to have con- 
flicts with myself. I have them yet, Aunt Polly.” 

‘*Strong natures do, I fancy. The main thing is to let the right over- 
come. Isabel, dear, I met Commodore Perry at the Sebrings’, and he told 
me some good things about your Ralph. I fear I’ve been doing the boy in- 
justice. His mother used to be a cat, and I’ve never cared for her, but—the 
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gist of the matter is this: I will not be nasty any longer, nor try to separate 
you from Ralph if you care for him with your eyes open. Perhaps, but for 
outside interference, when I was at your age, I might not now be a lonely 
old maid. I might years ago have known a good man’s love, and the sweet- 
ness of children clinging to my skirts. Thank me properly, Isabel. I am 
not given to taking back my words, nor to changing my mind. And ask 
Ralph to the Christmas dinner.’ 

Isabel’s arms were around her aunt’s neck. 

‘Pardon me, aunty, for all my badness, uttered or unexpressed! You are 
simply an angel. But I don’t know what has detained Ralph. He wrote to 
me that he would be here, and he hasn’t been, and I am, or I was, as blue 
as indigo before you came home to rift the skies and bring the sunshine.”’ 

‘** Did you send out the dinner invitations, Isabel ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Aunt Polly ; they went by the noon post.’’ 

‘* Just then, as they were walking down-stairs, there came the ring Isabel 
knew and was listening for, the ring which set her blood. dancing in her 
veins, and filled her eyes with light. Yet it was a very demure maiden who 
received Mr. Peyton, and accepted his apologies for his failure to call earlier 
in the day. Aunt Polly, with a nod to the butler to set another place, said 
to him : 

‘You must e: at bres id and s: ut with me, Ralph. Come to the table. Give 
me your arm, sir.’ 

* * * * * * * * * 

‘*The under-footman is very impertinent, Miss Polly, and quite worthless, 
and as his month has expired, I think I will send him away,”’ said the 
housekeeper, next morning. ‘‘ I have someone in view to take his place?’’ 

‘* As you please,’ answered Miss Polly, with indifference. ‘‘It seems a 
pity to send anyone adrift in midwinter, Hester Smith.” 

‘‘The young man is impossible, Miss Polly, and he’s had every chance. 

Hester Smith’s word was law in Miss Mason’ s establishment. She had 
ruled the kitchen cabinet for twenty years. At her bidding the under-foot- 
man vanished speedily into the limbo of forgotten things and was seen no 
more. Nor would he again have been thought of, but for an extraordinary 
occurrence—a discovery which was to transpire in the future. 

‘‘Tt’s surprising, Isabel, that we receive no answers to our dinner invita- 
tions !’’ said Miss Polly, four days later. ‘‘ Everybody cannot be ill or out 
of town. The silence of my friends is inexplicable.”’ 

‘¢ Could the letters have miscarried, Aunt Polly ?”’ 

‘One letter might, but not a dozen. As it is, I shall apparently have my 
Christmas dinner with nobody but Ralph and Cousin Anne.’’ (A young 
relative who had been asked to balance the former). ‘‘I take it as most 
singular and unkind in my old acquaintances. Of course, they may have 

emigrated in a flock, but it is extraordinary that they should everyone have 
gone to Florida, or the South of France, without so much as a p p.c.”’ 

‘Suppose I make some calls and investigate the affair, aunty? There 
must be some explanation,’’ said Isabel, when a week had passed. 

‘¢ You are sure the letters were posted ?”’ 
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Sure? Indeed lam! I gave them to James. Saw him leave the room 
and the house, and cross the street in the direction of the letter-box.’’ 

Miss Mason’s dignified countenance grew severe. She looked her age for 
the moment 

‘*T absolutely forbid your moving a step in the matter, Isa Let it 
alone. If I hear nothing from them to-morrow, or the next day, | will in- 
vite other guests, and erase their names from my visiting list.’’ 

‘You would have to do it at short notice, aunty.”’ 

‘*The guests I am thinking of will not require a long notice, Isabel. I 


shall this time have some Christmas guests among whom there will be room for 
the Christ Child, if he will honor my poor house by coming within its doors !”’ 
‘* Your aunt is deeply wounded !’’ said Ralph, when the two days had 
passed. ‘‘I am sure there is a mistake somewhere.’’ 
‘‘Pray Heaven it may be found out, then, for auntie can be unforgiving 
sometimes, though not often. Oh, Ralph, do you know what a wicked girl 


you are engaged to? I was so furious with auntie one day that I—I am 
ashamed to tell you my dear, but I want you to know all my sins—I climbed 
upon a stepladder and slapped her face.”’ 

* Ralph looked amazed. 


‘*You are dreaming, Isa. You wouldn’t need a stepladder to reach your 
aunt. You are a bit the taller. And, anyway, I can’t imagine you doing 


such a thing ! 
‘‘Such a shocking and unladylike thing! Of course not, but it was her 
portrait, not herself, Ralph, and it somehow eased my mind, but I was so 


humiliated that I never shall do a thing of that kind again. I wonder if you 
wish I had not told you . 

‘*T wish you to tell me everything, dearest! I shall not love you the less 
for being a little, willful rose, set round with thorns. Only it is rather 


childish, pet, was it not?’ 

‘* Excessively childish! And here’s auntie now, ready for us to go with 
her to invite her second party of Christmas friends.”’ 

‘‘We will stop first at the Settlement,’’ said Miss Mason, giving an order 
to the coachman. The Settlement, far downtown on the east side, was a 
frequent objective point, and Miss Mason’s carriage, with her well-groomed 
bays, might often be seen standing at its door. As she entered the familiar 
parlors, where the girls met in their clubs and visitors were alw s welcome, 
a quiet, refined - looking woman, the head resident worker, advanced to 
meet her and her escort of two happy-looking young people. 


‘* Dear Miss Mason, how good you are to come, and how gO | ul have 
been in sending us the Christmas-box !’ 

‘“Dear Miss Harden,”’ graciously returned the lady, ‘‘I have an errand 
to-day of great moment to me, at least. I want you to come and help me 
carry it out, and then beforehand you must give me the names of a baker’s 
dozen of tired-out working women. I prefer those who have just gone 
through the extra fatigue and strain of a New York holiday seas who have 
had long hours and little rest, and who are not going to have 1 h Christ- 
mas fun, Then, may my niece sit down here at your desk and write a note 
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to each of these girls, which she and I and Mr. Peyton will then carry round 
and personally deliver at their homes? Iam asking these young friends, 
Miss Harden, to a Christmas dinner at my house at seven o'clock, and I 
shall see that they have a very good time.”’ 

‘* What a beautiful idea, and what an unspeakable joy ! What a vision of 
a new and unknown world you will give these girls! Miss Mason, if you 
lived on Avenue A, and your parents and five brothers and sisters had a 
three-roomed flat in a house with fourteen other families, on a block 
where thirteen hundred people lived, you might begin to fancy the contrast 
between your splendid home and their squalor. Why, not long ago, a poor 
woman came here, one cold day. We asked her in to have a cup of tea, and 
she stood yonder in the doorway and looked at the teatable, the flowers, and 
ourselves, and heard the girls singing in the little library, and she said, ‘Is 
this Himmel? And where is God? ”’ 

Miss Mason’s pretty fancy was carried out, and on Christmas Day her 
great drawing-rooms were filled with bright young faces, pale and tired, but 
overflowing with a joy which bordered on ecstasy. Ralph played on his 
mandolin, Isabel and her cousin Anne sang, and Miss Mason brought out 
for them portfolios of rare engravings and curios from many lands. : 

The dinner was excellent—a dinner of numerous courses, served with ex- 
quisite care, and beside every plate was a Christmas favor of some charming 
design and a box of bonbons. 

They were just finishing their coffee, when there was a tumult of feet and 
a babel of voices in the hall, and directly afterward the dining-room door 
was flung open, and. in crowded a throng of people to the manner born, and 
often seen in that house before. 

‘*So, Polly Mason,”’ cried the judge’s wife, ‘‘ this is why we were thrown 
over, and not asked to our usual Christmas feast !’’ 

‘* Miss Mason,”’ said the general, with a stately bow, ‘‘ your most devoted ! 
But why must old friends suffer for new ?”’ 

‘*Polly dear,”’ in her soft voice, cooed Polly’s dearest friend, Miss Emily 
Burbank, ‘‘why have you never been near me for a whole fortnight ?”’ 

Explanations were in order. The originally expected guests had never 
received their invitations. A bird of the air at the eleventh hour had apprized 
them that there was a mystery, and they had made Miss Burbank’s house 
their rendezvous, having dined early, and then descended in a body on the 
puzzled Miss Mason. Having arrived, they remained and there was no end 
of jollity. The judge gave a recitation, the colonel told a story of the war, 
Miss Burbank played a jig, and the young people and the old had a merry 
Christmas dance. 

Months after, the lost invitations were discovered in the cellar, hidden be- 
hind a heap of coal. Why they had not been mailed, why, having been 
started for the mail they had not reached it, and wherefore they were igno- 
miniously concealed, might have been made clear by the under-footman, but 
he never reappeared, and to this day the Christmas guests of the first part 
are very much at a loss, and those of the second part recall one of the mer- 
riest and most beautiful times in their lives. 
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By HENRY JAMES. 


in her room—but they’ re things I wish you’ d look at.”’ 

The pair of mourners, sufficiently stricken, were in 
the garden of the vicarage together, before luncheon, 
waiting to be summoned to that meal, and Arthur 
Prime had still in his face the intention, she was 
moved to call it rather than the expression, of feeling 
something or other. Some such appearance was in itself of course natural 
within a week of his stepmother’s death, within three of his father’s; but 
what was most present to the girl, herself sensitive and shrewd, was 
that he seemed somehow to brood without sorrow, to suffer without what she 
in her own case would have called pain. He turned away from her after this 
last speech—it was a good deal his habit to drop an observation and leave her 
to pick it up without assistance. If the vicar’s widow, now in her turn finally 
translated, had not really belonged to him it was not for want of her giving 
herself, so far as he ever would take her ; and she had lain for three days all 
alone at the end of the passage, in the great cold chamber of hospitality, the 
dampish, greenish room where visitors slept and where several of the ladies 
of the parish had, without effect, offered, in pairs and successions, piously to 
watch with her. His personal connection with the parish was now slighter 
than ever, and he had really not waited for this opportunity to show the 
ladies what he thought of them. She felt that she herself had, during her 
doleful month’s leave from Bleet, where she was governess, rather taken her 
place in the same snubbed order; but it was presently, none the less, with 
a better little hope of coming in for some remembrance, some relic that she 
went up to look at the things he had spoken of, the identity of which, as a 
confused cluster of bright objects on a table in the darkened room, shimmered 
at her as soon as she opened the door 

They met her eyes for the first time, but in a moment, before touching 
them, she knew them as things of the theatre, as very much too fine to have 
been, with any verisimilitude, things of the vicarage. They were too dread- 
fully good to be true, for her aunt had had no jewels to speak of, and these 
were coronets and girdles, diamonds, rubies and sapphires. Flagrant tinsel 
and glass, they looked strangely vulgar, but if, after the first queer shock of 
them, she found herself taking them up, it was for the very proof, never yet 
so distinct to her of a far-off faded story. An honest widowed cleric with a 
small son and a large sense of Shakspeare had, on a brave latitude of habit 
as well as of taste—since it implied his having in very fact dropped deep into 
the ‘‘ pit’’—conceived for an obscure actress, several years older than him- 
self, an admiration of which the prompt offer of his reverend name and 
hortatory hand was the sufficiently candid sign. The response had perhaps, 
in those dim years, in the way of eccentricity, even bettered the proposal, 
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and Charlotte, turning the tale over, had long since drawn from it a measure 
of the career renounced by the undistinguished comédienne—doubtless also 
tragic, or perhaps pantomimic, at a pinch—of her late uncle’s dreams. This 
career could not have been eminent and must much more probably have been 
comfortless. 

‘You see what it is—old stuff of the time she never liked to mention.”’ 

Our young woman gave a start ; her companion had, after all, rejoined her 
and had apparently watched a moment her slightly scared recognition. ‘‘So 
I said to myself,’’ she replied. Then, to show intelligence, yet keep clear of 
twaddle: ‘‘ How peculiar they look !’’ 

‘*They look awful,’’ said Arthur Prime. ‘‘Cheap gilt, diamonds as big 
as potatoes. These are trappings of a ruder age than ours. Actors do them- 
selves better now.’’ 

‘*Oh, now,”’ said Charlotte, not to be less knowing, ‘‘ actresses have real 
diamonds.”’ 

‘*Some of them,” Arthur spoke drily. 

‘*T mean the bad ones—the nobodies, too.’’ 

‘Qh, some of the nobodies have the biggest. But mamma wasn’t of that 
sort.”’ 

‘*A nobody ?”’ Charlotte risked. 

**Not a nobody to whom somebody—well, not a nobody with diamonds. 
It isn’t all worth, this trash, five pounds.’’ 

There was something in the old gewgaws that spoke to her, and she con- 
tinued to turn them over. ‘‘They’re relics. I think they have their mel- 
ancholy and even their dignity.”’ 

Arthur observed another pause. ‘‘ Do you care for them ?”’ he then asked. 
‘*T mean,’’ he promptly added, ‘‘ as a souvenir.”’ 

**Of you ?’”? Charlotte threw off. 

“Of me? What have I to do with it? Of your poor dead aunt, who was 
so kind to you,’’ he said, with virtuous sternness. 

** Well, I would rather have them than nothing.”’ 

‘Then please take them,’’ he returned, in a tone of relief which expressed 
somehow more of the eager than of the gracious. 

‘*Thank you.’’ Charlotte lifted two or three objects up and set them down 
again. Though they were lighter than the materials they imitated, they 
were so much more extravagant that they struck her in truth os rather an 
awkward heritage, to which she might have preferred even a matchbox or a 
penwiper. They were indeed shameless pinchbeck. ‘‘Had you any idea 
she had kept them ?”’ ‘ 

‘*T don’t at all believe she had kept them or knew they were there, and I’m 
sure my father didt’t. They had equally worked off any tenderness for the 
connection. These odds and ends, which she thought had been given away or 
destroyed, had simply been thrust into a dark corner and been forgotten.’’ 

Charlotte wondered. ‘‘ Where, then, did you find them ?”’ 

‘Tn that old tin box’’—and the young man pointed to the receptacle from 
which he had dislodged them and which stood on a neighboring chair. 
‘It’s rather a good box still, but I’m afraid I can’t give you that.” 


ch) 








‘*! THINK THEY HAVE THEIR MELANCHOLY AND EVEN THEIR DIGNITY 
Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy. 
The girl gave the box no look ; she continued only to look at the trinkets. 
‘What corner had she found ?”’ 


‘She hadn’t ‘found’ it,’’ her companion sharply insisted she had 
simply lost it. _The whole thing had passed from her mind. The box was 
on the top shelf of the old schoolroom closet, which, until one puts 
head into it from a step ladder, looked, from below, quite cleared out. The 
door is narrow, and the part of the closet to the left goes well into the wall. 
The box had stuck there for years.’’ 
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Charlotte was conscious of a mind divided and a vision vaguely troubled, 
‘| a and once more she took up two or three of the subjects of this revelation ; a 
| Be big bracelet in the form of a gilt serpent with many twists and beady eyes, a 
ee brazen belt studded with emeralds and rubies, a chain, of flamboyant archi- 
aes tecture, to which, at the Theatre Royal, Little Peddlington, Hamlet’s mother 
‘, had probably been careful to attach the portrait of the successor to Hamlet’s 
y father. ‘‘Are you very sure they’re not really worth something? Their 

ia mere weight alone——’”’ she vaguely observed, balancing a moment a royal 

; diadem that might have crowned one of the creations of the famous Mrs. 
84 Jarley. 

A ge But Arthur Prime, it was clear, had already thought the question over and 
i a found the answer easy. ‘‘If they had been worth anything to speak of she 

a! would long ago have sold them. My father and she had unfortunately never 
been in a position to keep any considerable value locked up.’’ And while 
his companion took in the obvious force of this he went on with a flourish 
a4 just marked enough not to escape her: ‘‘If they’re worth anything at all— 

ba why, you’re only the more welcome to them.”’ 

Charlotte had now in her hand a small bag of faded, figured silk—one 
of those antique conveniences that speak to us, in terms of evaporated 
1 is camphor and lavender, of the part they have played in some personal his- 

by tory ; but, though she had for the first time drawn the string, she looked 


ql much more at the young man than at the questionable treasure it appeared 
; to contain. 


‘il. **T shall like them. They’re all I have.” 
: ‘* All you have ?”’ 
44 ‘* That belonged to her.’’ 
; He swelled a little, then looked about him as if to appeal—as against her 
. avidity—to the whole poor place. 
‘* Well, what else do you want?” 
pal ‘*Nothing. Thank you very much.’’ With which she bent her eyes on 1 
1,4) the article wrapped, and now only exposed, in her superannuated satchel— 
a necklace of large pearls, such as might once have graced the neck of a pro- 
ae vincial Ophelia and borne company to a flaxen wig. ‘‘ This perhaps is worth ‘ 
; something. Feel it.’’ And she passed him the necklace, the weight of 
which she had gathered for a moment in her hand. 
He measured it in the same way with his own, but remained quite de- 
ba tached. 
‘* Worth at most thirty shillings.”’ 
s ‘* Not more ?”’ 
he ‘‘Surely not if it’s paste ?” 
iit ** But is it paste?” 
i, He gave a small sniff of impatience. 
ic ‘* Pearls nearly as big as filberts ?’ 
oe ‘* But they’re heavy,’’ Charlotte declared. 
ie ‘* No heavier than anything else.’’ And he gave them back with an allow- 
ance for her simplicity. ‘‘ Do you imagine for a moment they’ re real ?”” 
She studied them a little, feeling them, turning them round. 
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‘*Mightn’t they possibly be ?”’ 

‘* Of that size—stuck away with that trash ?’’ 

‘**T admit it isn’t likely,’’ Charlotte presently said. ‘‘And pearls are so 
easily imitated.’’ 

‘**That’s just what--to a person who knows—they’re not. These have no 
lustre, no play.” 

‘No; they are dull. They’re opaque.”’ 

‘* Besides,’ he lucidly inquired, ‘Show could she ever have come by 
them ?” 

‘*Mightn’t they have been a present ?’’ 

Arthur stared at the question as if it were almost improper. 

‘* Because actresses are exposed 





He pulled up, however, not saying 
to what, and before she could supply the deficiency had, with the sharp 
ejaculation of ‘‘ No, they mightn’t !’ turned his back on her and walked 
away. His manner made her feel that she had probably been wanting in 
tact, and before he returned to the subject, the last thing that evening, she 
had satisfied herself of the ground of his resentment. They had been talk- 
ing of her departure the next morning, the hour of her train and the fly that 
would come for her, and it was precisely these things that gave him his effee- 
tive chance. ‘‘I really can’t allow you to leave the house under the impres- 
sion that my stepmother was at any time of her life the sort of person to 
allow herself to be approached——”’ 

‘‘With pearl necklaces and that sort of thing ?”’ 

Arthur had made for her somehow the difficulty that she couldn't show 
him she understood him without seeming pert. 

It at any rate only added to his own gravity. 

‘* That sort of thing exactly.’’ 

‘*] didn’t think when I spoke this morning, but I see what you mean,”’ 

‘T mean that she was beyond reproach,’’ said Arthur Prime. 

‘*\ hundred times yes.”’ 


‘<Therefore if she couldn’t, out of her slender gains, ever have paid for a 
row of pearls——”’ 

‘‘She couldn’t, in that atmosphere, ever properly have had one? Of 
course she couldn’t. I’ve seen perfectly since our talk,’’ Charlotte went gn, 
‘that that string of beads isn’t even, as an imitation, very good. The little 


clasp itself doesn’t seem even gold. With false pearls, I suppose,’ the girl 
mused, ‘‘it naturally wouldn’t be.’’ 

‘*The whole thing’s rotten paste,’’ her companion returned, as if to have 
done with it. ‘‘ If it were not, and she had kept it all these years hid- 
den——”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Charlotte sounded, as he paused. 

‘Why, I shouldn’t know what to think !’’ 

** Oh, I see.”’ 

She had met him with a certain blankness, but adequately enough, it 
seemed, for him to regard the subject as dismissed ; and there was no rever- 
sion to it between them before, on the morrow, when she had with difficulty 
made a place for them in her trunk, she carried off those florid survivals, 
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At Bleet she found small occasion to revert to them and, in an air charged 
with such quite other references, even felt, after she had laid them away, 
much enshrouded, beneath various piles of clothing, as if they formed a col- 
lection not wholly without its note of the ridiculous. Yet she was never, for 
the joke, tempted to show them to her pupils, though Gwendolen and 
Blanche, in particular, always wanted, on her return, to know what she had 
brought back ; so that without an accident by which the case was quite 
changed they might have appeared to enter on a new phase of interment. 
The essence of the accident was the sudden illness, at the last moment, of 
Lady Bobby, whose advent had been so much counted on to spice the five 
days’ feast laid out for the coming of age of the eldest son of the house ; and 
its equally marked effect was the dispatch of a pressing message, in quite an- 
other direction, to Mrs. Guy, who, could she by a miracle be secured—she 
was always engaged ten parties deep—might be trusted to supply, it was be- 
lieved, an element of exuberance scarcely less active. Mrs. Guy was already 
known to several of the visitors already on the scene, but she was not yet 
known to our young lady, who found her, after many wires and counterwires 
had at last determined the triumph of her arrival, a strange, charming little 
red-haired, black-dressed woman, with the face of a baby and the authority 
of acommodore. She took on the spot the discreet, the exceptional young 
governess into the confidence of her designs and, still more, of her doubts ; 
intimating that it was a policy she almost always promptly pursued. 

‘*To-morrow and Thursday are all right,’’ she said, frankly, to Charlotte 
on the second day, ‘‘ but I’m not half satisfied with Friday.”’ 

‘* What improvement, then, do you suggest ?”’ 

‘“Well, my strong point, you know, is tableaux vivants.”’ 

‘*Charming. And what is your favorite character ?’’ 

‘* Boss !’’ said Mrs. Guy, with decision ; and it was very markedly under 
that ensign that she had, within a few hours, completely planned her cam- 
paign and recruited her troop. Every word she uttered was to the point, but 
none more so than, after a general survey of their equipment, her final in- 
quiry of Charlotte. She had been looking about, but half-appeased, at the 
muster of decoration and drapery. ‘‘ We shall be dull. We shall want more 
color. You've nothing else ?”’ 

Charlotte had a thought. 

“No; [ve some things. ”? 

‘*Then why don’t you bring them ?”’ 

The girl hesitated. 

‘Would you come to my room ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mrs. Guy ; ‘‘ bring them to-night to mine.”’ 

So Charlotte, at the evening’s end, after candlesticks had flickered through 
brown old passages bedward, arrived at her friend’s door with the burden of 
her aunt’s relics. But she promptly expressed a fear : ‘‘ Are they too gar- 
ish ?”’ ; 

When she had poured them out on the sofa Mrs. Guy was but a minute, 
before the glass, in clapping on the diadem. 

‘* Awfully jolly ; we can do ‘ Ivanhoe’ !’ 
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‘*CHARLOTTE FED, IN FANCY, ON THE PEARLS.” 


Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy 

‘* But they’re only glass and tin.”’ 

‘* Larger than life they are, rather /—which is exactly what, for tableaux, 
is wanted. Our jewels, for historic scenes, don’t tell—the real thing falls 
short. Rowena must have rubies as big as eggs. Leave them with me,”’ 
Mrs. Guy continued ; ‘‘they’ll inspire me. Good-night.’’ 

The next morning she was, in fact—yet very strangely— inspired. 

_ ‘Yes, Pll do Rowena. But I don’t, my dear, understand.’’ 
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“* Understand what?’ 

Mrs. Guy gave a very lighted stare. 

‘‘ How you come to have such things.”’ 

Poor Charlotte smiled. ‘‘ By inheritance.”’ 

‘*Family jewels ?”’ 

‘*They belonged to my aunt, who died some months ago. She was on the 
stage a few years in early life, and these are a part of her trappings.”’ 

‘* She left them to you?’ 

‘“No ; my cousin, her stepson, who naturally has no use for them, gave 
them to me for remembrance of her. She was a dear kind thing, always nice 
to me, and I was fond of her.”’ 

Mrs. Guy had listened with visible interest. ‘‘ But it’s he who must be a 
dear kind thing !”’ 

Charlotte wondered. ‘‘ You think so ?”’ 

“Is he,’’ her friend went on, ‘‘ also ‘always so nice’ to you ?”’ 

The girl, at this, face to face there with the brilliant visitor in the deserted 
breakfast-room, took a deeper sounding. ‘‘ What is it?” 

‘Don’t you know ?” 

Something came over her. ‘‘ The pearls——?’’ But the question fainted 
on her lips. 

‘* Doesn’t he know ?”’ 

Charlotte found herself flushing. ‘‘ They’re not paste ?”’ 

‘*Haven’t you looked at them ?”’ 

She was conscious of two kinds of embarrassment. ‘‘ You have ?”’ 

‘* Very carefully.” 

‘* And they’ re real ?”’ 

Mrs. Guy became slightly mystifying and returned for all answer : ‘‘ Come 
again, when you’ ve done with the children, to my room.”’ 

Our young woman found she had done with the children, that morning, 
with a promptitude that was a new joy to them, and when she reappeared 
before Mrs. Giuy this lady had already encircled a plump white throat with 
the only ornament, surely, in all the late Mrs. Prime’s—the effaced Miss 
Bradshaw’ s—collection, in the least qualified to raise a question. If Char- 
lotte had never vet once, before the glass, used the string of pearls about her 
own neck, this was becawse she had been capable of no such condescension 
to approved ‘‘imitation’’ ; but she had now only to look at Mrs. Guy to see 
that, so disposed, the ambiguous objects might have passed for frank origin- 
als. ‘* What in the world have you done to them ?”’ 

‘*Only handled them, understood them, admired them, and put them on, 
That’s what pearls want ; they want to be worn—it wakesthem up. They’re 


alive ; don’t you sec? How have these been treated? They must have been 


buried, ignored, despised. They were half dead. Don’t you know about 
pearls?’ Mrs. Guy threw off, as she fondly fingered the necklace. 

How should 1?) Do you?” 

‘Everything. They were simply asleep, and from the moment I really 
touched them—well,’’ said their wearer, lovingly, ‘‘ it only took one’s eye !’’ 

‘Tt took more than mine—though I did just wonder ; and than Arthur’s,”’ 
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Charlotte brooded. She found herself almost panting. ‘‘ Then their 
value 





‘**Oh, their value’s excellent.’’ 

The girl, for a deep moment, took another plunge into the wonder, the 
beauty and mystery, of them. ‘‘ Are you sure ?”’ 

Her companion wheeled round for impatience. ‘‘Sure? For what kind 
of an idiot, my dear, do you take me?” 

It was beyond Charlotte Prime to say. ‘‘ For the same kind as Arthur— 
and as myself,’’ she could only suggest. ‘‘ But my cousin didn’t know. He 
thinks they are worthless.”’ 

‘* Because of the rest of the lot? Then your cousin’s an ass. But what— 
if, as | understood you, he gave them to you—has he to do with it ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, if he gave them to me as worthless, and they turn out precious- 

**' You must give them back? I don’t see that—if he was such a fool. He 
took the risk.’’ 

Charlotte fed, in fancy, on the pearls, which, decidedly, were exquisite, but 





which, at the present moment, somehow presented themselves much more as 
Mrs. Guy’s than either as Arthur’s or as her own. ‘* Yes—he did take it; 
even after I had distinctly hinted to him that they looked to me different from 
the other pieces.”’ 

** Well, then !’ said Mrs. Guy, with something more than triumph—with 
a positive odd relief. 

But it had the effect of making our young woman think with more intensi- 
ty. ‘‘Ah, you see he thought they couldn’t be different, because—so pe- 
culiarly—-they shouldn’t be:”’ 

**Shouldn’t? “I don’t understand 

‘Why, how would she have got them ?’’ so Charlotte candidly put it. 

“She? Who?’ There was a capacity in Mrs. Guy’s tone for a sinking 


of persons. 

‘“Why, the person I told you of ; his stepmother, my uncle’s wife—among 
whose poor old things, extraordinarily thrust away and out of sight, he hap- 
pened to find them.’’ 

Mrs. Guy came a step nearer to the effaced Miss Bradshaw ‘Do you 
mean she may have stolen them ?’’ 

‘*No. But she had been an actress.”’ 

‘*Oh, well then,’’ cried Mrs. Guy, ‘‘ Wouldn’t that be just how 

‘Yes, except that she wasn’t at all a brilliant one, nor in receipt of large 
pay.’’ The girl even threw off a nervous joke. “I’m afraid she couldn't 
have been our Rowena.’’ 

Mrs. Guy took it up. ‘‘ Was she very ugly ?”’ 

‘“No. She may very well, when young, have looked rather nice 
‘Well, then !’? was Mrs. Guy’s sharp comment and fresh triumph 


‘* You mean it was a present? That's just what he so dislikes the idea of 


her having received—a present from an admirer capable of going such lengths.”’ 
‘* Because she wouldn’t have taken it for nothing? Speria that she 
wasn’t a brute. The ‘length’ her admirer went was the length of a whole 


row. Let us hope she was just a little kind !”’ 
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‘*Well,’’ Charlotte went on, ‘‘ that she was ‘kind’ might seem to be shown 
by the fact that neither her husband, nor his son, nor I, his niece, knew or 
dreamed of her possessing anything so precious ; by her having kept the gift 
all the rest of her life beyond discovery—out of sight and protected from sus- 
picion.”’ 

** As if, you mean’’—Mrs. Guy was quick—‘‘she had been wedded to it 
and yet was ashamed of it? Fancy,’’ she laughed, while she manipulated 
the rare beads, ‘‘ being ashamed of these !’’ 

‘¢ But you see she had married a clergyman.”’ 

‘Yes, she must have been ‘rum.’ But at any rate he had married her. 
What did he suppose ?”’ 

‘‘Why, that she had never been of the sort by whom such offerings are 
encouraged, ”’ 

** Ah, my dear, the sort by whom they are not 
herself up. ‘‘ And her stepson thought the same ?”’ 

‘* Overwhelmingly.”’ 

‘* Was he, then, if only her stepson, so fond of her as that comes to ?”’ 

‘*Yes; he had never known, consciously, his real mother, and, without 
children of her own, she was very patient and nice with him. And J liked 
her so,”’ the girl pursued, ‘‘ that at the end of ten years, in so strange a man- 


” 





But Mrs. Guy caught 


” 





ner, to ‘give her away’ 

“Is impossible to you? Then don’t !’’ said Mrs. Guy, with decision. 

‘‘Ah, but if they’re real I can’t keep them !’’ Charlotte, with her eyes on 
them, moaned in her impatience. ‘‘ It’s too difficult.”’ 

‘‘Where’s the difficulty, if he has such sentiments that he would rather 
sacrifice the necklace than admit it, with the presumption it carries with it, 
to be genuine? You've only to be silent.”’ 

‘* And keep it? How can J ever wear it ?”’ 

‘You'd have to hide it, like your aunt?’ Mrs. Guy was amused. ‘‘ You 
an easily sell it.’”’ 

Her companion walked round her for a look at the affair from behind. 
The clasp. was certainly, doubtless intentionally, misleading, but everything 
else was indeed lovely. ‘‘ Well, I must think. Why didn’t she sell them ?’’ 
Charlotte broke out in her trouble. 

Mrs. Guy had an instaft answer. ‘‘ Doesn’t that prove what they secretly 
recall to her? You've only to be silent !’’ she ardently repeated. 

‘*T must think—I must think !’”’ 

Mrs. Guy stood with her hands attached, but motionless. 

‘“Then you want them back ?’’ 

As if with the dread of touching them, Charlotte retreated to the door. 

‘*T’ll tell you to-night.” 

‘* But may I wear them ?”’ 

‘* Meanwhile ?”’ 

‘* This evening—at dinner.’’ 

It was the sharp, selfish pressure of this that really, on the spot, deter- 
mined the girl ; but for the moment, before closing the door on the question, 
she only said ; ‘‘ As you like !’’ 
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They were very busy much of the day with preparation and rehearsal, and 
at dinner, that evening, the concourse of guests was such that a place among 
them for Miss Prime failed to find itself marked. At the time the com- 
pany rose she was therefore alone in the schoolroom, where, toward eleven 
o’clock, she received a visit from Mrs. Guy. This lady’s white shoulders 
heaved, under the pearls, with an emotion that the very red lips which 
formed, as if for the full effect, the happiest opposition of color, were not 
slow to translate. 

‘*My dear, you should have seen the sensation—they’ ve had a success !”’ 

Charlotte, dumb a moment, took it all in. 

‘* It is as if they knew it—they’re more and more alive But so much the 
worse for both of us! I can’t,’’ she brought out, with an effort, ‘‘ be silent.” 

‘* You mean to return them ?”’ 

** Tf I don’t I’m a thief.”’ 

Mrs. Guy gave her a long, hard look—what was decidedly not of the baby 
in Mrs. G:uy’s face was a certain air of established habit in the eyes. Then, 
with a sharp little jerk of her head and a backward reach of her bare, beauti- 
ful arms, she undid the clasp, and, taking off the necklace, laid it on the table. 

‘Tf you do, you’ re a goose.”’ 

** Well, of the two- > said our young lady, gathering it up with a sigh. 
And as if to get it, for the pang it gave, out of sight as soon as possible, she 
shut it up, clicking the lock, in the drawer of her own little table ; after 
which, when she turned again, her companion, without it, looked naked and 
plain. ‘‘ But what will you say?” it then occurred to her to demand. 

‘* Downstairs—to explain?’’ Mrs. Guy was, after all, trying at least to 
keep her temper. ‘‘Oh, I'll put on something else and say that clasp is 
broken. And you won’t of course name me to him,’’ she added 

‘* As having undeceived me? No; I’ll say that looking at the thing more 
carefully, it’s my own private idea.’’ 

‘** And does he know how little you really know?” 

‘*As an expert—surely. And he has much, always, the conceit of his 
own opinion.”’ 

‘‘Then he won’t believe you, as he so hates to. He’ll stick to his judg- 
ment and maintain his gift, and we shall have the darling’s back !’ With 
which reviving assurance Mrs. Guy kissed for good-night. 





She was not, however, to be gratified or justified by any prompt event, for, 
whether or no paste entered into the composition of the ornament in ques- 
tion, Charlotte shrank from the temerity of dispatching it to town by post. 
Mrs. Guy was thus disappointed of the hope of seeing the business settled— 
‘*by return,’’ she had seemed to expect—before the end of the revels. The 
revels, moreover, rising to a frantic pitch, pressed for all her attention, and 
it was at last only in the general confusion of leave-taking that she made, 
parenthetically, a dash at her young friend. 

‘Come, what will you take for them ?”’ 

‘‘The pearls? Ah, you will have to treat with my cousin.’’ 

Mrs. Guy, with quick intensity, lent herself. 
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‘‘Where, then, does he live? 
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‘‘In chambers in the Temple. You can find him.”’ 

‘But what’s the use, if you do neither one thing nor the other ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I shall do the ‘ other,’ ’’ Charlotte said ; ‘‘ I’m only waiting till I go 
up. You want them so awfully ?”’ 

She curiously, solemnly again, sounded her. 

‘‘’m dying for them. There’s a special charm in them—lI don’t know 
what it is ; they tell so their history.” 

** But what do you know of that ?” 

‘‘Just what they themselves say. It’s all in them, and it comes out. 
They breathe a tenderness—they have the white glow of it. My dear,’’ 
hissed Mrs. Giuy, in supreme confidence and as she unbuttoned her glove, 
‘‘ they’re things of love !’”’ 

‘Oh!’ our young woman vaguely exclaimed. 

**They’re things of passion !’’ 

‘Mercy !’’ she gasped, turning short off. But these words remained, 
though indeed their help was scarce needed, Charlotte being in private face 
to face with a new light, as she by this time felt she must call it, on the 
dear, dead kind, colorless lady whose career had turned so sharp a corner in 
the middle. The pearls had quite taken their place as a revelation. She 


‘might have received them for nothing—admit that; but she couldn’t have 


kept them so long and so unprofitably hidden, couldn’t have enjoyed them 
only in secret, for nothing ; and had mixed them, in her reliquary, with false 
things, in order to put curiosity and detection off the scent. Over this 
strange fact poor Charlotte interminably mused ; it became more touch- 
ing, more attaching for her than she could now confide to any ear. 
How bad, or how happy—in the sophisticated sense of Mrs. Guy and the 
young man at the Temple—the effaced Miss Bradshaw must have been to 
have had to be so mute! The little governess at Bleet put on the necklace 
now in secret sessions ; she wore it sometimes under her dress ; she came to 
feel, verily, a haunting passion for it. Yet in her penniless state she would 
have parted with it for money ; she gave herself also to dreams of what in 
this direction it would do for her. The sophistry of her so often saying to 
herself that Arthur had after all definitely pronounced her welcome to any 
gain from his gift that might accrue—this trick remained innocent as she 
perfectly knew it for what it was. Then there was always the possibility of 
his—as she could only picture it—rising to the occasion. Mightn’t he have 
a grand magnanimous moment ?—mightn’t he just say : ‘*Oh, of course I 
couldn’t have afforded to let you have it if I had known ; but since you have 
got it, and have made out the truth by your own wit, I really can’t screw 
myself down to the shabbiness of taking it back ?”’ 

She had, as it proved, to wait a long time—to wait till, at the end of sev- 
eral months, the great house of Bleet had, with due deliberation, for the 
season, transferred itself to town ; after which, however, she fairly snatched 
at her first freedom to knock, dressed in her best and armed with her dis- 
closure, at the door of her doubting kinsman. It was still with doubt and 
not quite with the face she had hoped that he listened to her story. He had 
turned pale, she thought, as she produced the necklace, and he appeared, 
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“SHE LAID THE PEARLS ON Tht TABLE.”’ 
Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy 
above all, disagreeably affected. Well, perhaps there was reason, she more 


than ever remembered ; but what on earth was one, in close touch with the 
fact, to do? She had laid the pearls on his tabla) where, without his having 
at first put so much as a finger to them, they met his hard, cold star 

‘** 1 don’t believe in them,’’ he simply said, at last. 

“That's exactly, then,’’ she returned, with some spirit, ‘‘ what I wanted to 


hear !’ 
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She fancied that at this his color changed ; it was, indeed, vivid to her 
afterward—for she was to have a long recall of the seene—that she had made 
him quite angrily flush. 

‘*Tt?s a beastly unpleasant imputation, you know !’’ And he walked away 
from her as he had always walked at the vicarage. 

‘It’s none of my making, I’m sure,’’ said Charlotte Prime. ‘‘ If you’ re 
afraid to believe they’ re real——’”’ 

‘* Well?’ And he turned, across the room, sharp round at her. 

‘“ Why, it’s not my fault.”’ 

He said nothing more, for a moment, on this ; he only came back to the 
table. 


ind 


They’re what I originally said they were. They’re rotten paste.’’ 
Then I may keep them ?”’ 

‘‘No. I want a better opinion.”’ 

‘¢Than your own ?”’ 


ee 


Than your own.’’ He dropped on the pearls another queer stare, then, 
after a moment, bringing himself to touch them, did exactly what she had 
herself done in the presence of Mrs. Guy at Bleet—gathered them together, 
marched off with them to a drawer, put them in and clicked the key. ‘‘ You 
say I’m afraid,’’ he went on; as he again met her; ‘‘ but I sha’n’t be afraid 
to take them to Bond Street.” 

‘* And if the people say they’re real ati 

He hesitated—then had his strangest manner. ‘‘ They won’t say it. They 
shawt!? 

There was something inthe way he brought it out that deprived poor Char- 
lotte, as she was perfectly aware, of any manner at all. ‘‘Oh!’ she simply 
sounded, as she had sounded for her last word to Mrs. Guy, and, within a 
minute, without more conversation, she had taken her departure. 

A fortnight later she received a communication from him, and toward the end 
of the season one of the entertainments in Eaton Square was graced by the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Guy. Charlotte was not at dinner, but she came down afterward, 
and this guest, on seeing her, abandoned a very beautiful young man on purpose 
to cross and speak to her. The guest had on a lovely necklace and had appar- 
ently not lost her habit of overflowing with the pride of such ornaments. 

‘“Do you see?’ She was in high joy. 

They were indeed splendid pearls—so far as poor Charlotte could feel that 
she knew, after what had come and gone, about such mysteries. Charlotte 
had a sickly smile. ‘‘ They’re almost as fine as Arthur’s.”’ 

‘* Almost? Where, my dear, are your eyes? They are ‘ Arthur’s!’”’ 
After which, to meet the flood of crimson that accompanied her young friend’ s 
start: ‘I tracked them—after your folly ; and, by miraculous luck, recog- 
nized them in the Bond Street window to which he had disposed of them.”’ 

‘* Disposed of them?’ the girl gasped. ‘‘ He wrote me that I had insulted 
his mother and that the people had shown him he was right—had pronounced 
them utter paste.’’ 

Mrs. Guy gave astare. ‘‘ Ah, I told you he wouldn’t bear it! No. But 
I had, I assure you,’’ she wound up, ‘‘to drive my bargain !’’ 
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Charlotte scarce heard or saw ; she was full of her private wrong. ‘‘ He 
wrote me that he had smashed them.”’ 
Mrs. Guy could only wonder and pity. ‘‘ He’s really morbid!’ But it 


was not quite clear whom she pitied ; though Charlotte felt really morbid, too, 
after they had separated and she found herself full of thought. She even 
went the length of asking herself what sort of a bargain Mrs. Guy had driven 
and whether the marvel of the recognition in Bond Street had been a veracious 
account of the matter. Hadn’t she perhaps dealt with Arthur indirectly ? 
It came back to Charlotte almost luridly that she had had his address 





THE OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


By Witt CARLETON. 


NE ol’-fashioned Chris’ mas dinner’s wuth a dozen now-a-days, 
That’s delivered by instalments, in the sleek new-fangled ways 
Take me back, O almanac ! to the time when sev’ ral ‘‘ courses”’ 
Come together in a bunch, an’ united all their forces ! 
Twas a time when, j’ined together, old an’ young an’ saint an’ sinner 
Could be found all gathered round one old-fashioned Chris’ mas dinner ! 
[Thus said Ahab Adams, merchant, from a stress of thought to free him, 
To his brother Shubal Adams, who had come from Maine to see him. } 


Oft 1 think that dinner over—how once more I'd like to try it! 

’ But, you see, it can’t be managed : all my money wouldn’t buy it. 

Can’t fetch back the old-time frame-work ; can’t arrange the proper meetin’ 
Most of all the folks I’d ask here, iong ago has quit their eatin’. . 


First [’d want a slice o’ winter that would fetch out what was in you 
Air a haft o’ glitterin’ blades sharp as if they meant to skin you ; 
Froze-up cloud-boats near the hills, tryin’ hard to make a landin’, 
Trees with snow-white blankets on, sleepin’, like the hosses, standin’ ; 
Fences peakin’ through the drifts, clear plate-glass across the river— 
All the chimneys breathin’ steam crawlin’ upward with a shiver ; 
Sun a yellow chunk of ice ; failed to furnish any heatin’, 

An’ remains for nothin’, cept to be present at the meetin’ ; 
Critters in the barn sharp-set as they was before you fed ’em ; 
Snow an’ frost unusual sassy—yell out ev’ry time you tread ’em. 
That would be a val’ble mornin’, wuth the trouble of appr’ isin’ ! 
Glad that Chris’ mas happened ’round, on a day so appetizin’ ! 
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‘* NOW TAKE HOLD AN’ HELP YOURSELVES |’ FATHER’D SAY, WITH KIND INFLECTIONS ; 
AN’ THE CROWD THAT SET AROUND WOULDN'T NEED NO MORE DIRECTIONS,” 


Drawn by R. G. Vosburgh. 
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Then I'd want our Dad on deck—up an’ down as last year’s cider 
Made us toe the mark, you know—but a fust-class good provider. 
When he slung his banner out—‘‘ Come an’ hey a Chris’ mas din 

Ev’ry one that got the word knowed his stomach was a winner. 

How they hus’ led through the snow !—horses kep’ their bells a-ringin 
Runners creakin’ like a sign—gals a-cacklin’ an’ a-singin’ ; 

Ol folks wrapped up double-bulk—baby-bundles half a dozen— 

Dogs that wouldn’t have thanked the dogs of the king to call ’em cousin ! 
So I'd hev ’em come an’ come, ere the morning hour was through with ; 
Come in wagon-loads on runners— more than we knowed what to do with ! 


Mother—wouldn’t I hev her there ?—would 1?—well, somehow or other, 
I hain’t learned so I kin speak stiddy yet, concernin’ Mother. 

: I see times that I would give half my days of growin’ older, 

For a half an hour of her, with her gray head on my shoulder. 

[Thus said Ahab Adams, merchant, proud of his success, with reason, 
And his good financial prospects growing brighter every season. | 





When the folks was all set down,. then, a proper need confessin’, 
I would hev Gran’ father Jones ask a good ol’-fashioned blessin’. ‘ 
Not a short, impatient one, such as often I hear muttered, 
But a long one, that improved appetites while bein’ uttered. 
I would hey the vict’als there, on the start, as fur as able, 





An’ wouldn’t dare to waste a prayer on a bare and empty table. 
‘* Now take hold an’ help yourselves !”’ father’d say, with kind inflections ; 
An’ the crowd that set around wouldn’t need no more directions 


Though they all had journeyed far, ere the clock said half a minute, 

Uncle Tom would make first base ’fore the others could begin it. 

Uncle Jake could eat the most, through his ways discreet and subth 

Aunt Melinda’s knife would fly, swifter than a weaver’s shuttle. 

Cousin Ruth would pick her plate, every bit of food espyin’ ; 

Neighbor Spoon would very soon hev a wishbone up a-dryin’ ; . 
Cider-apple-sauce too strong would make Deacon Wilson hazy ; 
Cousin Sammy’d eat mince pie till he drove his mother crazy. 
Forty others, more or less, caperin’ in Chris’mas clover, 

Makin’ friendships still more strong—healin’ former fusses over ; 





Knives a-flashin’, plates a-crashin’, pewter spoons an’ forks a-jinglii 





Ev’rything by chance contrived for to set your blood a-tinglin’. 
All as cozy as cud be, in a happiness bewild’ rin’ ; 
Oh! if Christ could come in there, He’d hey said, ‘‘ Keep at it, children !’’ 


[Thus said merchant Ahab Adams, with rich presents to him clinging, 
While in Christmas peals and chimes, all the city bells were singing 
And he sank in thoughtful reverie ; tried with all his might to guess 
Why his joy was so much greater when his wealth was so much less ; 
How new splendors and rich banquets could not satisfy the inner 
Soul and body, like the dear sweet old-fashioned Christmas dinner !] 
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Some 
Christmas 
Pictures. 


7? 
By Margaret Fernie Eaton. 


NHRISTMAS has ever 
( been a favorite 
theme in Art; and, 
naturally, by far the 
greater number and the 
most important of the 
pictures have been of a 
religious character. 

There are many famil- 
iar canvasses depicting 
the Christmas customs : 
the bringing in of the 
great Yule log ; the feast 
of the boar’s head; the 
holly decorations ; Christ- 
mas dinners and Christ- 
mas diners in all ages—one interesting example of this latter subject is illus- 
trated here, in the reproduction of a painting by B. Vautier. Again, Old 
Santa Claus and the children is a favorite topic, or preparing Christmas gifts. 
But it is ever the story of the birth in the manger at Bethlehem that most 
powerfully inspires the artist, and it is chiefly in the light which comes from 
this, that the other subjects are dignified. 

Some of the greatest works left by the old masters are scenes from the 
nativity and life of Christ. Here they seem to have reached their greatest 
power—to have struck their highest and deepest notes. We gaze at their 
works, and in time must perforce worship with the kneeling figures, so often 
painted in the corners by the artists. We may wonder at this reverential 
feeling which comes over us-—this instinctive sentiment of the religious 
nature of the subject. The types, especially those of the’very early masters, 
are not beautiful according to our standards. The drawing is certainly very 
faulty. The color has in some cases entirely disappeared, leaving the can- 
vas almost black and gray and covered with cracks, and yet, for all their 
crudities and grotesqueness, we would as soon think of laughing at a face 
distorted with tears and trouble before some shrine as at these. We feel in- 
stinctively that they are the works of men who believed in and worshiped 
what they painted, and this is the secret of their greatness, and the 
reason why they will always be great. As the religious sentiment is the 
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THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 
From the painting by Vautier. By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company. 
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, 
THE HOLY NIGHT. 


From the painting by Correggio By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company 
highest of which we are capable, so paintings thus inspired will always be 
the greatest. 

Again, those old painters were hailed as God-sent by the kings and coun- 
cilors of their time. We read of one painting of the Virgin and Child which 
at its completion was honored by a public holiday, and a grand procession 
formed to carry it in triumph to its destination. The street in which it was 
painted is called the Borgo Allegri —the ‘‘joyous quarter’’—to this day. 
This was the Madonna of the Church of Santa Maria Novello (Florence), by 
Cimabue—the master of Giotto. Perhaps such scenes had much to do with 
inspiring these old masters with a sense of the greatness of their calling. 
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This same Cimabue is often called the Father of Painting—partly because 
he was the discoverer of the genius of Giotto, under whom the art made such 
marvelous strides. We have all heard the pretty story of how Cimabue found 
the little shepherd-boy in the fields, drawing the portrait of one of his sheep 
on a flat rock with a piece of pointed slate. Cimabue took him to Florence 
to study, where he subsequently became the friend of Dante. Giotto’s 


strange portrait of the poet is well known—that in which Dante is repre- 
sented as being accompanied by a shade of himself. Ciotto’s religious pic- 
tures are, as is usual with the old masters, his greatest works. We read 
of Petrach bequeathing his much-loved Madonna by Giotto, as his most rare 
and acceptable legacy to a Lord of Padua. There is a large simplicity and a 
charming naive quality in his works, which are much coveted by artists. 


It is said that the great Puvis de Chevannes of our own day derived much of 
his inspiration from Giotto. By the old Florentine master also is the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Crucifixion,’’ from which almost all the later ones have been « opied. 
This also has 
its story: how 
it was whisper- 
ed that when 
the picture was 
almost finished, 
the artist had 
stabbed his mo- 
del posing on a 
cross, in order 
to copy the real 
dying agony; 
how the Pope 
saw the picture 
and must have 
it for his own 
chapel, when 
Giotto thought 
the time ready 
for his confes- 
sion and made 
it, the Pope 
threatening the 
artist with the 
same death; 
Giotto seizing a 
brush and dash- 
ing a grayish 
mass over the 
picture, com- 





pletely obliter- MADONNA OF THE HARPY. 
ating its won- From the painting by Andrea del Sarto. (Fragment). 
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THE HOLY FAMILY UNDER THE APPLE TREE. 
' From the painting by Rubens. 
Je 
* ders ; the Pope, all dismay and regret, promising pardon and absolution 
: if Giotto would paint another as good ; the promise in writing and signed, 
Ball and a wet sponge passed over the canvas reveals the picture unharmed ! 
} All of which shows something of how celebrated that painting must 
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have been, beside affording glimpses of the characters of the Pope and 
the painter. 

The ‘‘ Virgins’’ of Luca della Robbia, the Florentine sculptor, are very 
charming in their innocent and childlike simplicity. But Raphael, born 
the year after his death, has so far surpassed him that his work in this line 
is relatively forgotten. Raphael’s divine Madonnas are so well know is to 
require no detailed mention here. Such beautiful spiritual faces and withal, 
so womanly |! This painter spent his short life 

bis Pouring his soul for kings and popes to see 


Reaching that Heaven might so replenish him 
Above and through his art.” 











Correggio, born in Correggio—but painting mostly in Parma, living at th 
; sare time as Raphael—has left us some very beautiful pictures of the na- 
tivity. Herewith is reproduced one of the greatest and best known of these, 
‘The Holy Night,’’ in the Dresden Gallery, where his ‘‘ Reading Magila- 
; lene’’ is also preserved. One remarkable thing about this Madom page 
194) will be observed : Although it is deep night about, everything near the 
Christ Child is illuminated with a bright light, emanating from the divine 
countenance and spreading to the worshiping angels above. There is an in- } 
j 
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JESUS AND JOHN, 


From the painting by Murillo, 
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tensely devotional feeling in the picture, distinguishing it from most modern 
works. Compare it, for instance, with the Knaus’ ‘‘ Holy Family ’’ (page 
198), the Madonna very sweet and womanly, very round and soft as to the 
Babe and the cherubs, well painted, well modeled. But the Correggio is great 
and dignified, a truly religious painting ; the other, simply a pretty picture 
of a mother with her baby in her lap. 

Correggio is* sometimes called the great master of foreshortening, of the 
‘ perspective ’’ of the human figure. It will be noticed how he has used his 
faculty in this picture with great effect in the arm of the shepherd and of the 





THE HOLY FAMILY. 


From the painting by Ludwig Knaus. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE SHEPHERDS. 


From the painting by Lerolle. 


woman who is shading her eyes from the too radiant glory of the child. The 


exquisite gradations from blazing light to soft, dark shadows are also marvel- 
ously felt and rendered. All these—taken with its fine religious feeling— 
combine to make this Correggio one of the greatest paintings we have of 
‘*The Holy Night.”’ 

Andrea del Sarto, living at the same time in Florence, and for a while in 
Paris, painting for Francis I., has left pictures possessing a value of their own. 
He never reached quite the Highest Heaven, but he is often called. thg 
‘*Faultless Painter,’ from the perfect beauty of his types, his impeccable 
drawing, and the absolute ease of his painting. His model was his wife, and 
for all her wonderful beauty, it is thought she adversely influenced his art by 
her utter selfishness and love of money. Perhaps it is because of these char- 


beauty of his Madonnas. The one here engraved (page 195), is a fragment 
from the large painting. 


acteristics that there is always something lacking in the otherwise perfect 


Next we come to Rubens, that wonderful Flemish master, vigorous and 
powerful, and always so color-full, reveling in rich turquoise blues, deep reds, 
orange, changeable rose and silver gray, the whole wealth of the palette. 
Perhaps he is not always so spiritual as he might be, but he certainly does 
make his Madonnas real flesh and blood—women of the earth. They seem 
as though he had known them, and had persuaded them to leave their care 
of the Holy Child and sit for him. There is ever this vital touch of life in 
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Rubens’s work. Study the example given here, notice the flesh everywhere, 
with its creases in the skin and its soft dimples—the hand of the man in the 
background—all shows the touch of a great master of painting. 

Murillo’s work is also most individual. You can always distinguish it by 
a certain dreaminess in the faces—a soft-eyed sweetness and juvenescent 
quality. In his own childhood, Murillo was so fond of wandering through 
the many churches of Seville, where ‘he was born, that his parents destined 
him for the priesthood, until they discovered that it was his interest in the 
pictures that led him there. So he was allowed to follow his desire and 
paint. His parents were very poor, and for many years Murillo used to ex- 
pose his pictures on the church steps on holidays, hoping to catch the eye 
of some rich passer-by. His pictures of humble life are masterly, his por- 
traits are admirable, as well as his landscapes ; but it is upon his religious 
works that his fame rests. When, later, he went to Madrid, Velasquez was 
full of enthusiasm for the young man who had made his way on foot from 
Cadiz to see him, After two years’ of hard study under this great painter, 
Murillo decided to return to Seville, where he was speedily acknowledged as 
standing at the head of his profession, and was besieged for altar-pieces, fres- 
coes, portraits and the rest. He is, perhaps, best known by his painting of 
that mystical theme, the Immaculate Conception. Here, again, is that sweet 
childlike face and the dignified figure. The little Jesus and John which we 
copy here (page 197), is also a familiar and favorite picture. Again the 
child-nature is charmingly portrayed, so innocent and gentle—seeming to 
suggest a lovable nature in the artist himself. His pictures always arouse the 
reverential feeling—which puts the stamp of artistic greatness upon them. 

We now leave the old masters and come to the modern. Muller and Knaus 
1epresent the German school. Muller lived in the early part of this century, 
and painted many decorations. In his Holy Family, given here, he has evi- 
dently derived much of his inspiration from Correggio’s ‘‘ Holy Night.’’ 
The same idea of the light proceeding from the child in the mother’s lap is 
followed. It is a pretty, homelike scene, and has much of reverence in it. 
There is a very delicate pencil drawing of the same subject by Muller in our 
Metropolitan Art Museum in New York. 

Knaus, more modern still, is the greatest genre painter of Germany. His 
‘*Cat’s Christening Party,”’ in our Art Museum, is one of the popular favor- 
ites. One feels this spirit of the genre painter in the example of his work 
shown here. He is evidently in keen sympathy with the life about him. 

Of the modern French school, Dagnan Bouveret has painted some very 
beautiful religious pictures, as have also Lerolle and Merson, and Eliott Dan- 
gerfield, of our own country. This example from Lerolle (page 199) is espe- 
cially interesting, giving us, as it does, such a realistic portrayal of the scene 
of the birth at Bethlehem. The large, low Eastern stable, the nearness of 
the beasts ; the wondering shepherds, half afraid to go near, but anxious to 
see, and the happy little group in the straw—Joseph, Mary and the Infant 
baby, all sacredly typify Christmas Day ‘‘ very early in the morning.”’ 

Merson again has the inspiration to make us realize the setting of the flight 
into Egypt (see frontispiece) to make us feel the loneliness and desolation of 
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the journey. He depicts the vast desert and the tired fugitives wit! tender, 
poetic touch. 

Nothing has been said here of Leonardo da Vinci; of Michael Angelo, that 
giant in Art ; of the Holbein Madonna ; of the Sistine Madonna of Raphael, or 
**she who’s left with lilies in the Louvre’’; of the gracile, naive Madonnas of 
Botticelli, and the beatific ones of Fra Angelico ; or of the Christ of Fra 
Lippi. But so we could go on enumerating the great paintings and painters 











THE NATIVITY. 
From the painting by Muller. By permission of Bertin Photographic Company 

of Christmas subjects, each with a distinctive beauty and value of its own, 
and still the last word not be spoken 

Giotto translated the art of painting from Byzantide-Greek into Latin, and 

to-day it is being translated into every tongue diffused to every civilized race. 

The old masters gave us intense religious feeling in their work, and for this 

we may worship them. The modern masters bring home to us the human 

element, the beauty in the naturalness of the story, and we are glad. We are 

not obliged to choose between them—to decide which is the greater We 

have a rich inheritance of inspiration and beauty from them all 
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af . wuz along in November, my daughter, Tirzah Ann, and I 
* ‘< wuz over a visitin’ to Thomas Jefferson’s, and Maggie, his wife, 
‘RRs wuz a talkin’ to us about Christmas presents. And she showed 
= * . . . . 
E us her presents wrapped neatly in white silk paper and tied 
4 up, some with pink and some with pale blue baby ribbons, 

FS and put in a drawer all ready to send away. And we had quite 
ws a talk on the subject, after we had got done talking about the 

bail ° ° ee ° ° . . 
a relations and the neighborin’ wimmin, not runnin’ talk, but jest 
iat plain common talk, as wimmen will talk when they git together. 
mt Tirzah Ann always makes the most painful and laborious 
i effort at Christmas time in the way of presents, and she wuz 
». a . > = 

PH he knittin’ that day a pair of fine, shell-work thread stockings, 
ty and she had with her also a pair of black silk mittens just 
i begun, with five lines of open work flowers runnin’ up the 


backs of ’em (I mistrusted they wuz for me and it fairly made 
me craw] to look at ’em and the fineness of the silk, it looked 
to be such a arjous job to finish ’em). 

She had also with her some patterns of tidies to show that 
she was a-goin’ to knit fer the different relations. And she said 
that she had begun three laundry bags and wuz a-goin’ to work 











', landscapes onto ’em in different colors, and five or six bureau scarfs, and 
sa she also had a piece of new edgin’ jest begun to give Whitfield’s mother, her 
i ma-in-law, to trim a hull suit of under-clothes. 


And I sez: ‘‘ Hain’t it a goin’ to be too much for you, Tirzah Ann? 
How are you a goin’ to git ’em all done by Christmas?’ 


Yes, she said that she expected to be all wore out by that’ time, but she 
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thought that by settin’ ~————— Reet 
up late and gittin’ up 
early, and workin’ every 
minute, and hirin’ her 
washin’ and ironin’ done, 
and her common sewin’, 
she could finish ’em. 

Sez she: ‘‘ Of course 
I can’t git time to do my 
work as I usually do it, 
I depend most on canned 
meat and crackers to eat, 
and shall have picked up 
meals more or less, but | 
am determined to git’em 
all done.”’ 

**What duz Whitfield 
say about it?’ sez I, 
lookin’ and _ feelin’ .du- 
bersome, for I knew jest 
how well Whitfield en- 
joyed good vittles and a 
clean, well ordered home, 
such as Tirzah Ann 
knows well how to make, A Z 
when she hain’ t too much 
overrun with drawn-work 
and tattin’. 

And she said, with a 
real grieved and misused 
look on her face, that ‘‘ WHITFIELD ACTED FAIRLY MAD.”’ 
Whitfield acted fairly Drawn by Ch. Grunwald, 
mad about her presents, and told her outright that ‘‘ He had ruther wear a 
meal bag and have sunthin’ decent to eat than to look forrerd to embroidered 
gowns to hang onto a staryed body.”’ 

‘* And it is such a beauty, mother,’’ she continued, ‘‘four horns of plenty 
on the collars and cuffs, all runnin’ over with flowers and fruit embroidered 
with silks in their natural colors. And Whitfield happened to see it one day 
when I’d throwed it over a chair and run out to git him some crackers and 
canned tongue and water, for dinner, and he said that he had ruther have 
the horns of plenty emptied round him now, than to look forward to wearin’ 
’em when he wuz dead, starved to death and froze. For I had let the fire go 
owt in my hurry, or I should have made him some tea. When I wuz so 
busy I would quite often forgit myself and let the fire go down, but it wuzn’t 
no colder for him than it wuz for me, and I eat the same dinner that he did. 
But men are so inconsiderate !’’ and Tirzah Ann sithed. 

And I didn’t really know what to say. I hate to interfere between a man 
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and his wife, but yet I could see where Tirzah Ann missed it. She is not 
now, nor never wuz, megum, and I don’t spoze that I can ever make her so. 
Havin’ worked at her pa for so many years, and havin’ tutored him on the 
beauties and needessessity of megumness, and havin’ him right where I 


could lay my hand on him any time, day or night, as you may say, and my 
efforts of makin’ him megum as futile as it would be to expect to raise red 
rossberries on a soap-stun, why could I expect to influence Tirzah Ann in 
that direction when she wuz out of my hands, so to speak ? 

But before I could say anything anyway, Maggie spoke up. She is a 
woman of sterling good sense, megumness, and a perfect prize for Thomas 
Jefferson, and so I tell him from time to time ; not that he needs to be told, 
for he appreciates her fully. 

She sez, ‘‘ But why don’t you buy your presents, Tirzah Ann? And then 
you wouldn’t have to _ 3 
neglect your work, or sa 
work so hard as you do. 
And I do feel, Tirzah 
Ann,’’ says she, affec- 
tionately, ‘‘ that you are 
working beyond your 
strength.”’ 

Oh,” sez Tirzah 
Ann, ‘“‘I couldn’t do 
that, it would be so ex- 
pensive.”’ 

‘* But,’ sez Maggie, 








‘*T have bought presents 
for every one of my 
friends, and they have 
not cost any more than 
it would for the extra 
work you speak of; to 
say nothing of the mate- 
rials you have had to 
buy to work with. Of 
course,’’ sez she, ‘‘ when 











I was a girl with nothing 
else to do, | used to em- 
broider, and paint and 
crochet things to give 
away ; but now I have 
Thomas J. and the chil- 
dren to care for I do 
differently. I begin 
early, take my time, and “—————~— : ATA TON p 
» *AND HE HAIN T BEEN THERE SINCE, AUNT SAMANTHA, 
find some pretty and not ans SUB. BeSTIN’ INTO TEARS.” 

too expensive gift for Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. 
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each one, and taking it so leisurely it is a real pleasure and not a burden at 
all. And I try to make the Christmas time so pleasant to the children that 
they will understand better the Great Blessed Gift to the world that the day 


commemorates. ’’ 


It hain’t often that Maggie preaches, but her sweet eyes lighted up now with 
as tender earnestness as any orator you may find fur or near, male or female. 
And she impressed me and brung before me in a picture, as orators will, the 
two widely different ways of keeping Christmas. 

One a picture of a fevered, over-worked toiler, a cross, embittered house- 
hold, caused by discomfort and semi-starvation, with some tattin’ and em- 
broidery and tinsel flowers strivin’ vainly to gild the black gloom and wretch- 
edness of it. 

And another, a happy woman, a well fed, well cared for household, with a 
bright, loving, thoughtful head to it, tender Christmas thoughts and words 
and deeds, to delight a happy pardner, and blessed memories to go with 
the children through life, shedding a glow on every future anniversary. 

Well, of course, Maggie didn’t show us all the presents she had, it wuzn’t 
to be expected. We shall know about them in due time if we faint not. 
But what she did show was pretty and useful, and, though not over-expen- 
sive, wuz what would be hailed with joy, and with each one wuz a pretty 
little affectionate note, writ in her own hand. Beginning so early as she 
did, it wuzn’t any effort to her, as you could plainly see, for they wuz all 
done and she not fagged at all, but as fresh as a rose. One note specially, 
the one writ to Aunt Nabby Allen, wuz so loving and sweet and bright, that 
[ felt that it would be worth fur more to her than the present that wuz to go 
with it. 

She is bed-rid, Aunt Nabby is, and Maggie’s present to her wuz a book of 
choice engravings, that I felt would seem to take her thousands of miles away, 
through city, field and forest, whilst her poor cramped body was bed-fast in 
Jonesville. Tirzah Ann's present to Aunt Nabby wuz these openwork stock- 
in’s she wuz a knittin’. ' 

Well, we had a real good visit, and Josiah come after me at sundown. 

And that very evenin’ I got a letter from my cousin Fidelia Smith propos- 
in’ that her girl should come down and spend the Christmas holidays with 
me. She said, ‘‘ Mebby I could chirk her up a little. She was dretful run 
down and melancholy. ‘She had had a disappointment. Fidelia said she 
couldn’t find out jest how it wuz, but mebby I could, but *tennyrate Robert 
Meezick who used to come there every Sunday evening, and she spozed they 
wuz engaged, didn’t come at all now.’’ 

Well, I writ back that I would be glad to have Bird come (she wuz named 
for her ma, but everybody calls her Bird). And she come the week before 
Christmas. I wuz glad to see her. She is a beautiful girl, a lovin’ heart 
looks out of her big violet eyes, and her sweet mouth seems jest fit to speak 
thoughtful, gentle words, which it duz. But she looked pale and mauger, 
her pretty cheeks wuz white and thin, and her delicate little hands you could 
almost see through ’em. 

Well, I talked cheerful to her and tried to cheer her up, but I see that 
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there was a shadder on 
her heart, and my efforts 
at brightenin’ her life 
wuz vain till I could git 
that off. So I axted her 
about Robert, and at last 
she told me. She said 
that they had parted for- 
ever, her happiness was 
buried, she should go 
through life a mourner, 
all through a mistake. 
And I sez, ‘‘ What mis- 
take?’ And finally she 
told me all. 

She said, ‘‘One after- 
noon he called at her 
pa’s when the folks wuz 
all out. She had been 
into the garden to pick 
some blackberries forsup- 
per, and had got her feet 
wet. So she took off her 
shoes and _ stockin’s in 
the kitchen and left them 
to dry under the kitchen 
stove, while she .started 
up-stairs to git some dry 
ones. Jest as she wuz 
a-goin’ through the set- 
tin’ room Robert knocked ain 




















: “AND L SEZ, * LOW BEAUTIFUL AKE THE FEE! 
‘ . She ‘ 3 
at the door. She had THAT CARRY GOOD TIDINGS. 
Jest time to dart into a Drawn by Ch. Grunwald 


closet and shet the door ; but part of her dress hung out, and he 


in. Of course she couldn’t cross the room without his seeing her, an¢ 


stood there partly hid till he wuz gone. And he hain’t been thers 


Aunt Samantha,’’ sez she, bu’stin’ into tears. 

‘Why under the sun don’t you explain it to him ?” sez I. 

‘‘Oh, I can’t tell him, Aunt Samantha. It would be so indelicat 
tion that I wuz bare-footed ! I can not do it!’ 


And I sez, ‘‘ Female delicacy is a beautiful plant, almost divine, 


always encourage its growth in every way. But,’’ sez I, ‘common 
also a hullsome herb that hain’t growed so much as it ort to b 
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ist have 
seen it, for the piazza door where he stood wuz open and he could s¢ 
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‘Robert knew you had feet. He never thought that you walked ‘round on 
the bottom of your skirts, and,”’ sez I, ‘‘ you are reskin’ your hull life’s hap- 


piness.’’ Sez I, ‘‘ Common sense is needed here.”’ 
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But she sez agin in gentle axents, but obstinate as a dog, she could not tell 
him that she had went bare-foot. 

And I thought to myself, one of the mysteries to me is how folks of good 
sense will suffer torments and spile their lives for want of a word in season, 
and I laid out in my own mind to say that word if she didn’t, though I had 
ruther not interfere if I could help it, for it has been one of the rules of my 
life to make no matches nor break none. 

Well, it kep’ on, Bird lookin’ as white and mauger as anything, and sad 
and deprested, not eatin’ much and cryin’ after she went to bed, for I hearn 
her, though the young folks made much of her and invited her out considerable. 
And I a-watchin’ intently to see if common sense wuz a goin’ to put out any 
buds or blossoms. Before she had been there many days she wuz invited to 
a skatin’ party. Robert wuz of the party, and thinkses I, now when she is 
a-skatin’ in her short dress she will recognize the fact that Robert knows that 
she has got feet, and she won’t be so skittish about explainin’ to him how it 
wuz. But no, she come home beat out, body and soul, for Robert wuz there 
and hadn’t spoke to her. 

Well, I went on makin’ preparations, for the Christmas doin’s wuz to be 
to our house this year, and I wuz a-goin’ to kill a turkey and some ducks 
and hens and make a fuss. I wuz a-goin’ to invite the children and a few 
other relations, and I laid out not to be gone by in the matter of good vit- 
tles. 

Bird helped me quite a good deal, cuttin’ up citron and seedin’ raisins 
and beatin’ frostin’ and such, and Philury, my hired help, worked good. 
But Samantha wuz to the hellum, and the day before Christmas the pantry 
shelves bloomed like a rosy with food of the very best kind that is made, if I 
do say it that shouldn’t—pies and cakes and jellies of all kinds, and in the 
storeroom hung a noble turkey, two ducks and three chickens for the chicken 
pie, all ready to be put on cooking early the next morning. 

Well, that afternoon Bird went out v-skatin’ agin, and that night she wuz 
helped home by her mates. She had fell on the ice and spraint her ankle. 

It wus dretful painful, and I inhalin’ in sperit the perfume of that hull- 
some plant common sense, sent over to Loontown for old Dr. Meezick, 
Robert’s father, instead of our Jonesville doctor. Ury, our hired man, won- 
dered at it, I could see, but didn’t say nothin’. 

Well, Dr. Meezick bandaged her ankle and left some liniment for it, and 
sez he to me, down-stairs, ‘‘She must be careful about standin’ on her feet 
much for some time.’’ And then, thinkin’ that the hour had come, I sez: 

‘*Speakin’ of feet, Dr. Meezick, I want to tell you about a promisin’ match 
bein’ broke up by feet.’? And I went on and told him Bird’s story, not 
mentionin’ names, and he sez : 


‘*T wish Robert’s broken engagement could be made up as easy, for his 
ma and I feel like death about it. Bird is such a sweet girl, and looks and 
acts like our only girl that died long ago. But Robert won’t explain what 
their quarrel wuz about, and he won’t hear a word against her.”’ 


And then I sez, ‘‘ The hero and heroine of the story I have told you about 
are Robert and Bird.” 
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He fairly beamed with joy, and sez he, ‘‘ Robert will just go wild with 
delight, 1 know, when I tell him.”’ 

And I sez, ‘‘ How beautiful are the feet of them that carry good tid- 
ings.’’ 

Well, the next day wuz Christmas. I hadn’t said a word to Bird about 
the Christmas present I mistrusted she would have, but kep’ still and put 
my house in order for the relations. Josiah had got a splendid evergreen 
tree, and Bird, whose ankle had been helped by the liniment, got round and 
helped me ornament it with wreaths of pop-corn, paper flowers, rosy apples 
and oranges, and pink and white candles. It was a beautiful sight. We 
couldn’t put the presents on till the folks come and brought ’em, and we 
wuz a-goin’ to distribute ’em by candlelight. But bright and early in the 
morning Robert Meezick come with a radiant face, and I bein’ down-stairs 
alone let him in, and, after « little confidential talk with me, I told him to 
kinder hide behind the tree, and I went out where Bird wuz layin’ down on 
the lounge, and told her I thought that I would give her her present before 
the company come, and she, with a sweet smile on her pale little face, got 
up and took my arm and went into the parlor, and I kinder reached round 
one side of the tree through the branches, and led Robert round in front of 
her. I could see that her face (white as the pop-corn when we went in) 
turned rosy as the rosiest apple on the tree, and then I, thinkin’ mebby my 
ice-cream needed tendin’ to, went out softly, and they never missed me. 

Well, at a quarter to six the visitors wuz all there but Tirzah, and the din- 
ner wuz ready. The time wuz set at half-past six, sharp. It had been ar- 
ranged that Whitfield should meet her and the children there at half-past 
five to help fix the tree. He had been to Loontown on business. And 
Thomas J. and Maggie was there a-helpin’ and wantin’ to put Tirzah Ann’s 
presents in as good a place as there wuz, seeing she had went through with 
so much makin’ ’em. And half-past six come, and half-past seven, and 
half-past eight, and no Tirzah, and what to do we didn’t know. The visitors 
was all there hours before, and all a-lookin’ strange a-wonderin’ what had 
become of Tirzah and the children, Whitfield gittin’ as anxious as a dog, 
goin’ out to the gate every five minutes, and every woman of us a-walkin’ 
back and forth from the winder to the door, and I anon a-goin’ up-stairs to 
reconnoiter through the attic winder. 

We wuz a-goin’ to have exercises before supper. Brother Minkley wuz to 
open it with prayer, but naturally bein’ his son’s wife he didn’t want to pray 
till Tirzah come, and there we wuz with that prayer held back and the exer- 
cises stopped and the men perfectly ravenous with hunger, and we all wrought 
up with anxiety about her, and Philury in the kitchen in a caniption fit on 
account of the splendid supper bein’ spilt, all on account of Tirzah. 

At last, a quarter to nine, the supper a wreck, and the men’s morals almost 
in ruins (on account of onspoken oaths caused by starvation), Tirzah, with 
the children huddled in beside her, and her presents in a basket, come 
a-runnin’ the old horse, and come in a-pantin’ and almost faintin’ from over- 
work and excitement, but with the stockin’s all completed, proudly danglin’ 
in her hand. 
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The open work stock- 
in’s she wuz a-knittin’ 
for Aunt Nabby wuz the 
very finest thread she 
had ever tried to knit. 
It wuz, I believe, a hun- 
dred and twenty-two, or 
in that neighborhood, or 
it might have been one 
hundred and twenty-one. 
And, of course, it wuz 
good-natured in Tirzah 
to want to knit Aunt 
Nabby a better pair than 
she had ever knit for any- 
body else, seein’ she wuz 
bed-rid. But the thread 
bein’ so fine, she hadn’t 
allowed herself time 
enough, and at the last 
minute almost she made 
a mistake. She got one 
of the flowers on the heel 
a-runnin’ the wrong way, 
so she had to ravel it out 
and knit it over. 

When Tirzah explain- 
ed, a-pantin’ for breath 
and lookin’ worn to fid- 
dle-strings, Whitfield al- 
most swore. I had ruther 














*’ THERE WE WUZ WITH THAT PRAYER HELD BACK >THE 


not tell what he said. MEN PERFECTLY RAVENOUS WITH HUNG! 

It wuzn’t quite a oath, a . 
but almost. Josiah, when he heard the reason of the delay, rushed right out 
into the back kitchen, and when I went out to bring in the ice-cream | 


ketched him there a-stompin’ on the floor and usin’ words that I shall never 
repeat either to friend or foe—no, indeed ! 

Well, after it wuz all over, Whitfield had to pay over fifty dollars. He 
told me about it at Bird’s wedding. Tirzah hain’t naturally strong, and she 
wore herself out for months makin’ all sorts of things for everybody, mostly 
tattin’ and perforated paper things and tinsel, besides her knittin’ and em- 
broidery. I remember one of the most elaborate structures of gilt and 
tinsel and woosted embroidery she gin to Whitfield’s uncle Sam, who wuz 
stun blind from his birth. 

But, as I say, Whitfield paid over fifty dollars doctors’ bills, and as they 
didn’t help her he had to take her away for her health to a sanitarium. And 
as Whitfield told me that day at the wedding, in confidence, and I presume 
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that it would be as well if you don’t repeat it, he said that Christmas work of 
hern to save him expense cost him over two hundred dollars in money, be- 
sides months of wretchedness and gloom and anxiety ; but, as I said and 
still say, she didn’t learn any lessons from it, only at the sanitarium she got 
from some other wore out female patients some more difficult and ardjous 
patterns for crocheyin’ and tattin’, and as I’ve hearn, sot up in her electric 
baths and practiced ’em so’s to use ’em for another Christmas. 

Well, it hain’t no use to try only jest so fur to make anybody over. I 
guess I sha’n’t try any more with Tirzah Ann. I can’t make her nateral 
turn and disposition like Maggie’s, not if 1 should work for years and weep 
like a babe. 


se EY Cie Tk 
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AT THE CALEND’S CLOSE. 


By JOAQUIN MILLEk. 








* For faith hath still an Olivet 
And Love a Galilee.” 


FT\WO things: the triple great North Star, 
| To poise and keep His spheres in place, 
And Zeus for peace: for peace the Tzar. 
Or Science, Progress, Good or Grace, 
These tw) the centum’s fruitage are ; 
And of the two this olive tree 
Stands first, aye, first since Galilee. 


Christ’s centum bends his frosted head ; 
Christ’s calend calls a solemn roll. 
What shall be writ, what shall be said 
Of Saxon when this blood-writ scroll 
By God’s white light at last is read? 
What of ye Saxon nations, ye 
Who prate the Christ most noisily ? 


The eagle’s bent beak at the throat 
Of Peace where far, fair islands lie : 
The cunning lion sees a mote 
In his brave, weaker brother’s eye 
And crouches low—to leap or gloat? 
The Prince of Peace? Ye write his name 
In blood, then dare to pray! For shame! 


These Saxon lies on top of lies, 


Ten milestones to the neck of us, 
Forbid that we should lift our eyes 
To chide or mock that manlier Russ ; 
Forbid that we, until the day 
We wash our hands, should dare to pray. 
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WOMAN AS A HOME-MAKER. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XIV. 
By MAry A. LIVERMORE. 


HE character of individuals, as of generations, is determined by heredity 
and environment. Of the two, environment at the present time is the 
stronger factor in human life. This is owing simply to the fact that we 

have tried environment to some extent, and have ignored heredity. It is 
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possible to overcome in part, or entirely, the evil tendency of a bad heredity, 
by the right environment. There are instances where a depraved heredity 
deties whatever may be done by environment, but they are rare. While no 
one who has had large experience in charitable institutions, where children 
are removed from slums and the vile purlieus of cities to cleaner, purer and 
more ethical surroundings, and who has watched the results of the change 
for years, but has come to believe mightily in the omnipotence of good en- 
vironment. 

I was at Hampton on one occasion, in the days of General Armstrong, 
when a party of fifteen or twenty Indian boys and girls were brought in, 
fresh from the reservation. They were just from the wigwam, and were re- 
splendent in the glory of gay blankets and moccasins, and were tricked out 
with beads and Indian ornamentation. Unable to speak a word of English, 
utterly foreign to the ways of civilized life, and unaccustomed to restraint, I 
was at a loss to understand how their training was to begin. General Arm- 
strong enlightened me. 

‘‘We surround them with civilized life,’’ he said, ‘‘so that they cannot 
escape from it. An Indian attendant speaking their language, who has been 
attached to the institution for years, takes them to the dormitory, where 
beds, night-clothing and toilet appliances are assigned them, and their uses 
explained. The same with the dining-room, schoolroom and chapel. Not 
one of the new-comers will sleep in a bed to-night, but all will lie on the 
floor wrapped in their blankets. Grave and taciturn at table, they will at 
first eat only what they are allowed to take with their fingers, all the while 
furtively watching their trained companions use knives, forks and spoons. 
But soon their environment will tell upon them, and by the time they have 
been here three months, they will be the greatest sticklers for individual 
tooth and hair-brushes, and for orderly behavior at table, that we have in the 
establishment. You see,’’ he added, ‘‘we surround them so completely 
with civilized usages, and civilized people, that not a loophole is open for 
their return to savage ways.”’ 

While there are many agencies of good environment, the most important 
and the most influential is a good home. For here the very foundation is 
laid for future good or evil. The first step away from animalism is taken 
when a human being, young or old, is established in a well-ordered home. 
Indeed, civilization hds but this one end in view—the perpetuation of the 
race and its improvement. The maintaining of governments, the planting of 
institutions, the founding of schools and colleges, the establishment of 
homes and the rearing of families—are all but means to this end. As Hum- 
boldt said, years ago, ‘‘Governments, property, religion, books and homes 
are but the scaffolding to build men. Earth holds up to her Master no fruit 
but the finished man.”’ 

The advance of a nation comes only through the improvement of the 
homes of the nation. As the aggregate of these may be, so will the nation 
be. For it is here that the real humanizing and civilizing is carried forward. 
When we complain that the public life of the nation is vulgar, low and cor- 
rupt, we arraign its private life. For in a republic, where the people are 
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alternately the governed and the governors, the private life at the home and 
at the fireside is reflected in the public life very fully. 

If the influences that go out from the home are corrupting, then the waters 
of life are poisoned at their very source. The returns of the Elmira, N. Y., 
Reformatory Prison tell us that fifty per cent. of all young criminals come 
from bad homes, and only nine per cent. from those which are good. They 
also point out that ninety-seven per cent. keep bad company, and only one 


per cent. good company, prior to arrest. ‘‘ Malevolence does not character- 
ize the young criminal,’’ says the superintendent of the reformatory. ‘‘ He 
is not as wicked as he is weak. He could have been managed in a good 
home, but he was left to himself—to the tenement and the street.”’ 

As a rule, the worth or the worthlessness of the home is the work of 
woman. ‘‘A man may build a castle or a palace,’’ says Frances Power 
Cobbe, ‘‘ but, poor creature ! be he wise as Solomon, and rich as Croesus, he 
cannot turn it into a home. No masculine mortal can do that. It is a 
woman, and only a woman—a woman all by herself if she likes, without any 
man to help her—who can turn a house into a home.’’ It requires a very 
high order of woman to be a good wife, mother and home-maker. And she 
who makes a success in these departments possesses such a combination of 
admirable qualities, both mental and moral, that with proper training she 
might make a success in almost any department. And yet, we trust almost 
entirely to natural instinct and aptitude, which in the woman are incompara- 
bly strong in the direction of wifehood, motherhood and the home. Are the 
duties of motherhood so slight and easy of right performance that no train- 
> Are the qualities that go toward the making of a good 
home normal to all young women? And are they as certain of success as is 
the bird when she begins to build her nest ? 


ing is necessary 7 


For the mighty reason that the majority of women will always be wives, 
mothers, housekeepers and home-makers, while the world stands, they 
should receive the largest, completest and most thorough training for their 
work. It is not possible to state this too strongly. For these positions are 
the most important that women can occupy. The very highest function of 
woman is to make a home and train a family—it is the very highest function 
of man also. It is also the business of women, and the most important and 
fundamental in which they can engage. For the right relations of the hus- 
band and wife, and the home they maintain, are the everlasting granite on 
which the whole world rests. It is the mother who stands very near the be- 
ginnings of life, and who, more than the father, plants the impulses which 
last the longest, and are most deeply rooted. She should, therefore, have an 
early training commensurate with the greatness of the work she only can 
perform. 

The most fortunate thing that can happen to a human being is to be well- 
born, with a sound mind in a sound body. Good health is therefore a great 
pre-requisite for good motherhood, with a knowledge of the highest and 
truest laws of procreation and pre-natal life. To prevent evils is easier and 
nobler than to cure them. To live worthily or happily, to accomplish much 
for one’s self or others, when suffering from pain or disease is not possible, 
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Dr. Johnson used to say that ‘‘ every man was a rascal when he was sick.’’ 
And much of the peevishness, irritability, capriciousness and impatience 
seen in men and women has its root in bodily illness. The very morals 
suffer from disease of the body. 

Large intellectual culture is essential to the woman who is to raise and 
train a family, and make a home. The whole difference between civilized 
Europe, half-civilized Asia and savage Africa can be accurately measured by 
the ideas of woman prevailing on these continents. It is the best test of 
civilization in either a nation or an individual. If the mothers of the future 
are to do better work in the home, and to rear nobler sons and daughters, 
they must be trained and educated, that they may not be held in bondage 
by ignorance. A wife and mother should always be mistress of herself and 
of her department, and never be the slave of another, not even when that 
other is her husband, and the slavery is founded on her undying love. That 
robs her of half her value. ‘‘ Give your child to be educated by a slave,’’ said 
the old Greek, ‘‘and instead of one slave, you will then have two.’’ 

Good housekeeping is essential to good home-making. Domestic science 
is taught to-day in women’s colleges, and cooking, sewing, making and 
repaiiing clothing, with laundry work, are taught in girls’ schools with more 
or less thoroughness. All this is weil, as far as it goes. The housekeeper 
should know what constitutes healthful food, as well as how it should be 
cooked, how to care for the sick, the care of infaney and childhood, what are 
the laws of ventilation and nutrition, and in what that vigilant and scrupu- 
lous cleanliness consists which prohibits what physicians call “dirt dis- 
vases’? from passing under her roof. Even if a woman is sure of means that 
will enable her to hire servants, she should have a practical knowledge of 
household science, for she cannot tell when she is well served unless she 
knows what good work is. 

System and order, that will arrange a time for every detail of work or 
pleasure, and a place for every article in use ; firmness that will give per- 
manence to the arrangements of a home, and forbid a continual shifting of 
places and plans ; the enduring patience which Americans lack ; the abound- 
ing good-nature, which lubricates the machinery of housekeeping ; the love 
of home as the dearest spot on God’s green earth ; a fine moral sense that 
will be just to employés, and observant to the rights of others ; a knowledge 
of household economics, that will prevent waste :—these and many other 
qualities are called into action in the making of a home. Does this seem a 
formidable list? The details of this knowledge can only be learned in prac- 
tice and slowly ; but the foundations must be laid in early life. Mothers 
should dignify these matters in the minds of their daughters by their own 
observance of them. And there is pouring in upon us such a flood of light 
pertaining to all matters of physical life and well-being, that the mothers 
and homes of the future should be a great improvement upon those of to-day. 

I cannot close this paper without a reference to the unjust laws relating to 
wives and mothers, which disgrace the statute books of most of the States, 
and which should be annulled. Only a very small proportion of the States 
of the American federation allow the married father and mother to be equal 
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legal owners and controllers of their minor children. Their legal ownership 
resides in the father in most States, and the mother who bore them, and won 
them at the risk of her life in the valley of death, is denied a share in them. 
The laws of many States not only give to the father the minor children, but 
the legal ownership of the wife’s person and earnings, which practically 
reduces her to slavery. To the husband is given the right of choosing the 
domicile for the family, regardless of the wishes of the wife. If the husband 
dies intestate, the law divides his property among his heirs, and very often 
in such a way as to cause great hardship to the wife. These unjust statutes 
are an inheritance from a long-gone past, and were not formulated by the 
legislators of the present. The majority of American husbands and fathers 
are better than these laws and never enforce them, and many are entirely 
ignorant of their existence. Still, their influence is felt in the community, 
and their practical results are always disastrous to the home and the family, 
when interpreted by men who lack an ideal comprehension of the worth and 
glory of motherhood and home. 

4 The time is coming when an exalted conception of motherhood will pre- 
vail, as the most important and sacred of all the functions given to woman. 
Enlightened motherhood will be complemented by enlightened fatherhood, 
and science will come to their aid with all that it has learned concerning pre- 
natal being. Invention will have simplified household as it has agricultural 
labor, or co-operation will have extended to housekeeping as it has to busi- 
ness, and the home will then become a sanctuary for the young child, whose 
surroundings will be ideal, and who can be trained and molded aright from 
the cradle. Then will ‘‘ the statelier Eden come again to man.’’ Then will 
human fatherhood and human motherhood take on something of the fulness, 
tenderness and divineness of Godhood. And then will the children born 
into the home have trodping about them such divinities as were never, never 
throned on old Olympus. 





AN EMPTY NEST. 


° By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


EVER a sign in this empty nest e 
N Of the love that mated, the love that sung 
The birds are flown to the east and west, 
And the husk of their homestead has no tongue 
To tell of the sweet still summer eves, 
Of the sweeter, merrier summer days : 
Only a nest in the falling leaves, 
And silence here in the wood’s dark maze. 





But I hold in my hand the dainty thing 
Woven of feather and fluff and reed. 
Once ’twas the haven of breast and wing, 
And the shelter of callow and helpless need. 
It tells of a passionate gladness gone ; 
It dumbly whispers that love is best ; 
That never a night but has had a dawn— 
And I drop a kiss in the empty nest. 
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EGERTON CASTLE. 


‘“BY AGNES AND EGERTON 
CASTLE.”’ 


‘‘The Bath Comedy,’’ beginning in this 
(December) number of FRANK LESLIE’s 
PoruLtar Montaty, will probably be wel- 
comed by our readers as eagerly as a 
Christmas present. Following immedi- 
ately upon that other story of infinite 
charm, ‘April Bloom,’’ this new and 
well-named ‘‘ Comedy ”’ is more rollicking 
in spirit, and sparkles with Sheridan-like 
persiflage, while marked by the literary 
distinction and grace which characterized 
its predecessors from th¢ same pen— 
‘* April Bloom,” and ‘‘ The Pride of Jen- 
nico.”’ The latter novel, by the way, has 
been dramatized, and may be seen on the 
stage this season, with the romantic Mr. 
Hackett in the role of Basil Jennico. 
‘* April Bloom,’”’ with Wenzell’s illustra- 
tive drawings, has just been published in 
book form, under the title of ‘‘ Young 
April,’’ by the Macmillan Company. The 
author dedicates it : ‘‘To my wife, who by 
her constant sympathy with my tastes 
and thoughts, preserves in every month of 
my life the freshness of ‘ Young April.’”’ 
Mrs. Egerton Castle, who has collab- 


orated with her husband in most of his 
stories, is a sister of Mrs. Francis Blundell 
(M. E. Francis), whose novels, ‘‘ The 
Story of Dan’’ and ‘‘ A Daughter of the 
Soil,’ and her delightful Lancashire 
sketches, ‘‘In a North Country Village,” 
have made her familiar to the reading 
world. Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. last 
year published a story by her, entitled 
“The Duenna of a Genius,” which re- 
lates the career of a young Hungarian 
violinist. 
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EGERTON CASTLE’S BOOK-PLATE. 


Sad 
THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 


All the surnames used in this article were taken 
from the New York City Directory of 1897, the one 
which happened to be available to the writer. They 
are only a few of the hundreds of interesting sur- 
names which may be Sound in the directory of any 
large city 

One golden day in summer Mr. Golden 
left his office in Gold Street and took an 
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automobile cab for his charming home on 
Washington Heights, known as *‘ Golden 
Croft.” He was in a happy mood, for his 
shares in the Golden Eagle Mining Syndi- 
cate had turned out unexpectedly well, 
and the annual report of the Golden Rod 
Manufacturing Company, of which he was 
a director, showed a handsome surplus 
As the automobile left the red tenements 
of the town behind it, and glided noise- 
lessly under the green trees of the West- 
ern Boulevard, he glanced now and then 
at a map of Gold Creek, Col., which lay 
unfolded on his knee. There, modestly 
concealing their treasures in the earth, 
were his future gold mines, of which he 
already had golden dreams. 

The automobile rolled by fields in which 
golden rod ran riot, and drew up in front 
of Golden Croft. Mr. Golden alighted, 
and walked up a pretty pathway, bor- 
dered by golden asters. His little grand- 
daughter, who had been reading Golden 
Hours in the shadow of a yellow rosebush, 
ran to meet him 

He found his home in a-flutter of prepa- 
ration. His eldest daughter, Miss Florence 
Golden, was baking a golden cake. His 
second daughter, Miss Ethel Golden, en- 
tered the kitchen with a box of ‘ Golden 
baking powder,’ and said she had just 
come from the ‘!Golden Rule Bazaar.”’ 
Mrs. Golden was busy decorating the 
drawing-room with golden roses. 

‘What does all this mean?” asked Mr. 
Golden. 

‘‘We are getting ready for the golden 
wedding,”’ replied Miss Florence. 

“Really,”’ said Mr. Golden, ‘‘I have 
been so busy in Giold Street, with ‘ Golden 
Eagle’ and ‘ Golden Rod,’ that I had for- 
gotten all about it.” 

He took an easy-chair on the veranda 
and watched the sunset in a bank of gold 
beyond the Palisades. Then twilight 
came, and thousands of golden lights 
came out in the far streets and avenues. 
Night fell. The golden moon rose over 
the East River, and the sky glittered with 
a myriad of golden stars. 

The drawing-room was bright with 
golden flowers and many-lighted golden 
candelabra, when Mr. Golden, in a suit of 
black, and Mrs. Golden, in a rich costume 
of old-gold, took their station to receive 
the guests. 

“The first guests have just arrived,” 


said Miss Florence Golden t er parents, 
and from their names the 
distant kinsmen of ours.’’ 


perhaps, 


\ handsome company entered the draw- 
ing-room, led by Miss Goldenblum, who 
presented a bouquet of golden rod to 
Mrs. Golden. Then came Miss Gold- 


finger, whose dainty hands glittered with 
gold rings; Mr. Goldmeer, a wer, who 
had sailed on golden seas the Orient ; 
Mr. Goldfield, who spoke ot e aurifer- 
ous plains of South Africa ; Mr. Goldsand, 
reminiscent of the Klondyk Mr. Gold- 
stick, who toyed absentl) ith a gold 
pencil ; Mr. Goldfinch, an a1 ir ornith- 
ologist ; Mr. Goldsmith, who wrote golden 
verse for the newspapers ; Mr. Goldwater, 
who had made a fortune out of a mineral 
spring ; and the well-know ipitalists, 
Messrs. Goldstone, Gold & Gold- 
thorpe. 

\ mellow sound floated through the 
drawing-room, like the jingling of a chest 
of coin at the Sub-Treasury 

“It is probably Mr. 8 r and his 
friends,”’ said Miss Ethel G 

Mr. Silver entered the d: ving - room 
and was presented to the hosts, together 
with Mr. Silvernail, Mr. Silverthorn, Mr. 
Silverwood, Mr. Silverhil Mr. Silver- 


stone, Mr. Silverworth, Mr. Silverman, 
and Mr. Silversmith. Mr. 8 
in a few moments later, w 


stein came 
Mrs. Golds- 


tein, who had somehow got mixed up 
with the Silver party. 

Next arrived Mr. Dian l, with the 
pretty débutantes, Miss P and Miss 
Ruby. 

The Silver guests, who w rather tall 
and slender, were soon scattered among 
the Golden ones, like silver ids among 
the gold. Amid silvery voices and golden 
thoughts, sparkled the wit of Mr. Dia- 
mond, gleamed the beautift ves of Miss 
Pearl, or blushed Miss Rul 

**Mr. Moon,”’ announced the usher 

Mr. Moon entered with Mr. Starlight, 
Mr. Mars, Mr. Morningstar, and Mr. Sun- 
shine. 


Mr. Summer came in with Miss June, a 
rosy-cheeked young lady. 1 were fol- 
lowed by Mrs. July, who ked warm, 
and Mr. August, a rather la d old gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Winter arrived with Miss [ce on 
one arm and Miss Snow on the other. He 
regretted that Messrs. December, January 
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and February could not be found in the 
city, but took pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Christmas. The hosts and Mr. Christmas 
had a pleasant chat. He thought them 
very pleasant people, and they found him 
a happy Christmas. 

Miss Spring entered with a light step 
and a bright smile. She was chaperoning 
three charming rosebuds: Miss March, a 
talkative young heiress from the breezy 
West, who was quite exhilarating, after 
all ; the coy Miss April, so sensative to di- 
verse emotions that her face was wreathed 
in smiles, while her eyes were gemmed 
with tears ; and the handsome Miss May, 
whose corsage was adorned with flowers. 
Accompanying Miss May, like maids-of- 
honor, were the pretty rosebuds, Miss 
Violet, Miss Pink, Miss Flower, Miss 
Bloom, Miss Blossom, Miss Tulip and Miss 
Rose. After them, Mrs. Rosebush, Mrs. 
Rosedale, and Mrs. Rosefield. 

Mr. Fall sauntered into the drawing- 
room with Mr. November, a silent man, 
in gray. 

Next arrived Mr. Week, Mr. Day, and 
Messrs. Sunday, Monday and Friday. 

Four rather confused gentlemen, Mr. 
North, Mr. South, Mr. East and Mr. West, 
congratulated the hosts, and expressed a 
fear that they were late. They said, apol- 
ogetically, that they had mistaken the 
points of the compass and lost their way. 

In a purely accidental manner, Mr. 
North took a seat on the south side of the 
drawing-room and fanned Mrs. July. Mr. 
South found an easy-chair on the north 
side, and chatted with Miss Snow, who 
was ina melting mood. Mr. East sat on 
the west side, in a brisk téte-d-téte with 
Miss March, the Kansas heiress, and Mr. 
West tried to talk porcelain with Miss 
Ice at the east end of the roédm. This ar- 
rangement greatly confused everybody 
about the points of the compass, and 
caused all to say that the earth had been 
turned delightfully topay -turvey at Mr. 
and Mrs. Golden’s golden wedding. 

The guests now poured in so rapidly 
that it was impossible to note them as 
they arrived. 

Wandering through the hospitable 
house, I observed, in the music-room, Mr. 
Forest, Mr. Leaf and Mr. Vine, discussing 
melody with Miss Swann, Miss Nightin- 
gale, Mr. Goldfinch, Mr. Starling, Mr. 
Robin, Miss Finch, Mr. Sparrow, and Mr. 
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Pidgeon. As Mr. Sparrow was not a Mo- 
zart, he almost monopolized the conversa- 
tion. He was seconded in all he said by 
Mr. Pidgeon. 

Mr. Golden’s goldfish were rather osten- 
tatiously showing themselves in the aqua- 
rium. Regarding them with much inter- 
est were Mr. Fish, Mr. Goldfish, Mr. Sal- 
mon, Mr. Trout, Mr. Bass, Mr. Carp, Mr. 
Pike, Mr. Sturgeon, Mr. Fishbone, and 
Mr. Turtle. 

Mr. Turtle spoke in high terms of the 
icthyological acquirements of Mr. Fish- 
bone. He said: ‘‘Give me five minutes 
with Fishbone, and I can tell all about 
any fish that swims in the sea.”’ 

In a corner of the library Professor 
Head was making a few general remarks 
on anatomy to Messrs. Cheeks, Chin, 
Beard, Arm, Hand, Finger and Foot. 

Mrs. Ginger, Mrs. Pepper, Mrs. Salt and 
Mrs. Cakebread, guests, who were old 
friends of the family, kindly offered to 
assist Miss Florence Golden in superin- 
tending the preparation of the wedding 
banquet. They bustled about the dining- 
room, infusing life into the domestics. 

‘The lions of the evening are coming !’ 
ran a whisper among.the company. A few 
moments later a contingent of late guests 
entered the drawing-room. They were 
Mr. Lion, Mr. Tiger, Mr. Camel, Mr. Bear, 
Mr. Wolf, and Mr. Lamb. Mr. Lion, 
who was a very genial character, joined 
Mr. Lamb in some sherbet at the side- 
board ; and Mr. Tiger, who was a Tam- 
many Official, took a lemonade with Mr. 
Camel. The latter remarked that it was 
the last straw in his glass that broke his 
back. 

In a quiet nook of the library, a little 
group talked of high living in the Emer- 
sonian sense. Their ideas were so ele- 
vated that it was hardly a surprise to learn 
that their names were Mrs. Highland, 
Mr. Mount, Mr. Mountain, Mr. Alp and 
Mr. Andes. Mr. Alp had lofty views, but 
far more etherial was the outlook on hu- 
man affairs of Mr. Andes. 

An amateur band, composed of Mr. 
Viol, Mr. Horn, Mr. Fife and Mr. Drum, 
played some instrumental music. Among 
the guests who volunteered to assist them 
were Mendelssohn, Handel and Ruben- 
stein. Miss Swan sang a song that had a 
dying fall. Miss Nightingale followed with 
one of her charming improvisations, 

















Then Mr. 


Patti sat dumb as an oyster. 
Sparrow and Mr. Pidgeon essayed a duet 
to the amusement of the company. 


Dancing began. In one cotiliion Mr. 
Finland danced with Miss Cuba, Mr. 
France with Mrs. Germany, Mr. Ireland 
with Miss England and Mr. America with 
Mrs. Spain. 

Among those who observed the dance 
with interest were : Mr. John America, of 
Catherine Street ; Mr. Moses American, of 
Pearl Street ; and Messrs. Wales, Holland, 
Portugal, Turk, Austrian and Italianer. 

In another cotillion Mr. Paris danced 
with Miss Berlin, Mr. Dublin with Miss 
Boston, Mr. Cleveland with Miss Florence, 
and Mr. Limburg with Miss Leipzig. The 
spectators were Messrs. London, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Bremen, Hamburg, Mi- 
lan, Naples, Lima and Canton. 

Much attention was attracted to another 
set by the graceful dancing of Mr. Feather, 
Mr. Lightfoot, Mr. Spry, and Mr. Quick. 

Among the friends who were received 
by Mr. and Mrs. Golden with especial 
warmth were Mr. Constant and Mr. Con- 
tent, Mr. Old and Mr. New. They were 
also pleased to welcome Mr. Meter, the gas 
collector, and the delightful Mr. Billing, 
who was paying attention to Miss Cooing. 

Julius Cvesar, Hannibal and Cicero sat 
ina quiet corner of the drawing-room 
talking about old wars and dead politics. 
Julius Cesar said that he had gone into 
the sign business, and Cicero remarked 
that he had become a barber. 

In the smoking-room, chairs tilted back, 
sat a Bohemian group, made up of Homer, 
Plato, Cadmus, Shakespeare, Marlowe, Dr. 
Johnson, Burns, Schiller and Tennyson. 
Milton, Hawthorne, Emerson and Whit- 
tier sat at a little distance from them, as if 
they were intent on doing their honest 
part to maintain the respectability of the 
company. 

The reader may suppose that these dis- 
tinguished guests had made a great im- 
pression when they entered the drawing- 
room. As a matter of fact they did not. 
Marlowe, Dr. Johnson and Burns were 
shabbily dressed. Plato wore a string for 
a necktie, and it is a wonder that Homer 
ever got past the door. 

Hawthorne and Emerson were talking 
abont brown bread and baked 
beans, und Whittier was dilating to Mil- 
toa on the rights of women. 


Boston 
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Shakespeare and Marlowe were compar- 
ing the tumult of the old Globe Theater 
with the decorum of Weber «& Field’s, 
and discussing Oscar Hammerstein as a 
manager. 

‘‘Were you ever hit with 
asked Shakespeare. 

‘Did your *‘ Winter’s Tale 
frost ?”’ inquired Marlowe 


a turnip?” 
’ meet with a 


rambles to 
the ‘‘ square 


Homer was describing his 
Dr. Johnson, and telling 
meal” he struck at Sardis. 

Tennyson invited Cadmus to spell ‘‘ hip- 
popotamus.’’ Cadmus tried it and failed. 

Plato had been to Mr. side- 
board so often that his voice was quite 
thick, and his metaphors 1 Homer 
intense rel- 


Golden’s 


nixed 
was smoking cigarettes with 
ish. 

Was it not coming down from the up- 
lands to forsake Mrs. 
and the 
Andes for such as these ‘ 

At the close of the golder 


Highland’s choice 


company, aerial views of Mr. 


-wedding ban- 
quet, Shakespeare, as an American possi- 
bility who arrived before the country got 
here, was asked to speak the sentiments 
of the guests, but he modestly declined in 
favor of Plato. Plato yielded to Homer, 
Homer to Cadmus. 
There were enthusiasti: 


mus. 


ries of ‘‘ Cad- 
Had he not invented the art by 
which they had all obtained more or less 
notoriety ? 

with evident diffidence 
and spoke in a confused manner. Ad- 
dressing the host and hostess, he said : 

‘The representatives of the universe 
have been your guests this evening. The 
orbs of night, the planets, seasons, mgnths, 
weeks, days; the gems of the mine, the 
flowers of the field, the birds of the air, 
the fish of the sea ; all realms and all great 
cities ; the men of letters of all lands and 
times, the antique warriors and states- 
men, 

‘We all unite in wishing a golden fu- 
ture without alloy to the golden couple 
that this day celebrate their golden mem- 
ories with a golden wedding. I fancy that 
at the close of these golden years the 
wealth of Gold Street is little worth com- 
pared with the intangible wealth of these 
golden moments. We bid you bear with 
you through golden our golden 
wishes !”’ 

Mr. Moonlight and Mr. Starlight walked 


Cadmus arose 


days 
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out into the night. The rest of the com- 
pany followed. 
The 
golden moon was shining in the west, 
upon the golden Hudson. The golden 
lights of the city still shone mellow over 
vast distances. ‘‘ This, indeed,’’ he said, 
“is a golden day Y — DL. H. Tupper. 
* 
TO AN EDITOR. 
Upon receiving from him an order for a Christmas 
poem. 
I think I’ve written in my time 
About a thousand Christmas odes, 
And as I take my pen to rhyme 
Upon this theme, my mind explodes, 
And smashed to bits my reason flies, 
Like Christmas snowflakes through the 


skies. 


Mr. Golden stood on the veranda. 


What can I say, what can I sing, 
That’s not been said and sung before ? 
Of Santa Claus there’s not a thing 
To stimulate me to the core 
And for a reindeer thought in vain 
I set my rude commercial seine. 


The snowbird and the holly wreath— 
I sang them threadbare long ago! 

And all the stockings hung beneath 
The mantelpiece with toys aglow, 

Cannot a fancy wake in me 

That wasn’t waked in 10, a.p. 


Then let me, like the Xmas goose, 
My winglets fold to flap no more. 
I can’t the merry muse unloose— 
It kicks and balks, and will not soar 
To sing of bells dispersing woe, 
Or of the sprig of mistletoe. 


Some other bard may fill the bill, 
And trot you out a peerless gem 
With joy your very soul to thrill 
And light your blooming diadem, 
Till like the snowflakes on the lawn 
It sparkles in the Christmas dawn. 


Then call him in and let him bang 
His harp for you until he’s sore 
My Christmas harp in gloom must hang 
And empty idleness ; therefore 
Your invitation very kind 
Is most respectfully declined. 
—R. K. Munkittrick. 
* 
A DINNER, WITH REMARKS. 


When a certain famous house in Lon- 
don was opened by Mr. D’Oyley Carte, of 
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operatic fame, it was widely understood 
that the cuisine was to be the glory of the 
establishment. The directors were men 
who had dined all over the globe, who had 
‘surveyed mankind from China to Peru,” 


cullian as well as Epicurean. They first 
tried M. Charpentier, the modern Vatel, 
but found him wanting—a salary about 
equal to that of the President of the 
French Republic, together with license of 
expenditure on a Rothschild scale. It 
wasn’t a logical proposition for a business 
enterprise. Finally the directors installed 
M. Escoffier, the famous chef of Monte 
Carlo. D’Oyley Carte and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan had been staying at the Paradise- 
like gaming inferno on the Mediterranean, 
and having frequently consoled themselves 
for heavy losses by dining under Escoffier, 
they learned to regard him as a beneficent 
genius. Like Rossini, Sir Arthur is a belle 
fourchette, and can compose a menu as well 
as he can an opera. So he and the astute 
D’Oyley talked the matter over, and of- 
fered M. Escoflier a position a little below 
that of royalty, which he accepted. He 
assumed command of the kitchens of the 
London hostelry. 

One evening, in the month of June, the 
directors requested my presence to assist 
at the début of the new chef. It was evi- 
dent that they desired to gather the opin- 
ions of experts in the art of dining, as I 
met at the table Earl de Grey (who is a 
gastronomer of cultivated taste) ; the late 
George Augustus Sala, who wrote columns 
on that and other arts; F. C. Burnand, 
the editor of Punch, who in his time has 
irrigated his throttle with the finest of 
vintages ; the late Edmund Yates, editor 
of the World ; William Beattie Kingston, 
who is an authority on “The Table and 
What to Put On It’’; Reuben Sassoon, 
who travels with his own chef, and who 
once entertained the Shah in England ; 
Henry Labouchere, the editor of Truth ; 
and lastly, there was D’Oyley Carte him- 
self, and Sir Arthur Sullivan, who watched 
with anxiety their protégé’s first appear- 
ance in the comedy of “ Dinner, and What 
We Think of It.’ Although Escoftier 


played an important rdle, he was never 
seen, and was what the French in their 
plays call a personage absent. 

Here was a council of representative 
men, who by experience and cultivation 























































of taste, were capable of summing up the 
merits of a dinner, and coming to judg- 
ment upon the capacity of a cook. They 
were not only the jury, but the judges. 

I need hardly say that the table around 
which the convives assembled was artist- 
ically appointed. Even the design on the 
cloth was a thing of beauty, and as Sala 
remarked, ‘‘a jaw for ever.”?” There was 
a mountain-chain of roses traversing the 
center of the table in place of the old- 
fashioned obstructive epergnes; there 
were dishes glowing with the rich color of 
fruits, in which the blush of the straw- 
berry and the bloom of the peach were 
conspicuous. Everybody had elbow-room. 
There was a pretty bowlonnitre in front of 
ach plate. 

And, thank Heaven! there was no Hun- 
garian or other band to worry one’s ears, 
and compel one to shout in addressing a 
remark to a person a few paces—or, rather, 
plates—off. When a number of men who 
have wit, and are born raconteurs, gather 
together, music is not required to make 
the dinner go off well. It is a mistake 
to exercise too many senses at one mo- 
ment. Music is, perhaps, allowable when 
a number of dull persons dine in com- 
pany. There must be something to en- 
liven the feast. But a dinner, I contend, 
is brightened more by genial conversation 
than by all the melodies that ever ema- 
nated from the brains of Rossini, Verdi, 
Bellini, Meyerbeer or Mascagni, or were 
ever suppressed by Wagner. After din- 
ner, while digestion is peacefully going 
on, let us have musie if you like, but 
while we dine let us enjoy a period of pla- 
cidity, concentrating our attention on the 
flavor of our food, and dedicating our ears 
to the good things that fall from the lips 
of our fellow-diners. I was glad to find 
that Sir Arthur Sullivan shared my views 
on this subject. 

When the dinner was over, and as we 
were not hurried (as a matter of course— 
or, rather, of courses), it was close upon 
eleven o’clock before we arrived at the 
dessert. 

‘‘Well,”’ interrogated Mr. Carte, ‘‘ what 
think you of the new chef, will he do?” 

There was an instant explosion of con- 
current opinion. Sala said the mousseline 
de volaille was a miracle of gastronomic 
refinement; Burnand protested that he 
could have made a dinner on the laitance 
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de corpe Princesse ; Lord de Grey stood 
up for the poularde Ambassadrice ; and 
joyous peeans were sung over the tooth- 
some tenderness of the noisettes d’agneau. 
These latter were pronounced worthy of 
Charles Lamb. The gondola d’écrevisses 
so completely captured Beattie Kingston 
that it was with difficulty he could be per- 
suaded to pass on to the next serving. 
And so it was throughout the whole of 
Escoffier’s inspired menu. 

I wish I could give here a tithe of the 
smart things that were said and good 
stories that were told at this dinner. 
(Some I have retained for my own private 
use). Everybody was reserved up to the 
ortolans, when the conversation broke 
loose, and poured forth in torrents. 

On the subject of being able to judge of 
the quality of wines after generous din- 
ing, wine-ing and much smoking, Sala 
related an anecdote of the late Charles 
Dickens. 

One night he had several persons, Wilkie 
Collins among the number, dining in ex- 
tempore fashion with him in his rooms 
over the office of All the Year Round, in 
Wellington Street. It was not a set repast 

simply some soup, fish, entrées, cheese 
and a salad, ordered from a neighboring 
restaurant. The wines passed round 
freely, and everybody smoked. 

‘“Dickens,”’ said Collins, ‘‘ how about a 
glass of port? Is it possible here ?’’ 

The eyes of the chief twinkled. An 
idea had evidently shot through his brain. 

‘* Wilkie,” said he, “you are a fine 
judge of port, are you not?” 

Collins shrugged his shoulders, but the 
smile that decorated his features plaiply 
indicated his implicit belief in his own 
judgment and taste. 

Dickens wrote a hurried note and sum- 
moned a servant, who departed with it. 

‘Now, gentlemen,” said he to his 
guests, ‘‘ I am going to give you a glass of 
wine such as you rarely enjoy. It’s a 
wine with a history, and ought to be 
drunk in silence with a prayer at one’s 
heart.’’ 

And so he went on cracking up the port 
in exaggerated sentences, winking fur- 
tively at Sala, who was acute enough to 
see there was something in the wind. In 
a short time the messenger returned, and 
a bottle of port was opened and passed 
around. 
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Dickens cocked his eye, and affected to 
admire the rich, deep tint of the wine. 
Then he applied it to his nose, and burst 
forth into panegyrics about the sublimity 
of its bouquet. Finally, he tasted it, and 
his palate seemed to experience an ecstasy 
of enjoyment. His enthusiasm was infec- 
tious. Wilkie Collins and the other con- 
vives imitated the master. They all 
cocked their eyes, smelled languorously, 
and sipped with deliberation. 

‘* Exquisite !’’ said one. 

‘* Glorious !”’ protested another. 

“‘The nectar of the gods !’’ cried Sala, 
with well-acted enthusiasm. ‘‘ You see 
our theory was wrong. A splendid wine 
can triumph over the demoralizing effect 
of food and tobacco. This is simply nectar 
from Olympus.” 

‘*What do you say, Wilkie?” inquired 
Dickens. How does it strike you ?”’ 

‘‘A glass of delicious, of memorable, 
wine. I should say it must be twenty 
years in bottle, and it has the perfume of 
a flower.” 

‘“‘ Now, gentlemen,” said Dickens, as the 
last drop had been squeezed from the bot- 
tle, ‘Lam really glad you like that wine. 
It is further evidence of what I believe to 
be true, that few are capable of judging 
wine correctly after eating heartily, drink- 
ing generously, and smoking immoder- 
ately. Imagination has a good deal to do 
with the formation of opinion under such 
conditions. I have turned on a great deal 
of unnecessary gas about that wine. I am 
sorry to be compelled to shatter your illu- 
sions, but what you have drunk is an 
ordinary cheap port, from a neighboring 
‘pub,’ and it cost three shillings a bot- 
tle.”’ 

Collins was ruffled, but would not own 
up that his opinion had been tinged with 
his chief’s florid praises. He knew sound 
wine, he protested, under any condition 
of palate, and he should certainly drink 
this label of port for the rest of his natural 
existence. He seriously asked Dickens to 
write down for him the address where the 
port had been obtained. 

To hark back a moment to the dinner. 
The table experts pronounced the banquet 
a succes éclatant, and Escoftier as worthy to 
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manage the empty casseroles and unfilled 
bouilloines left by his predecessor. 

Late toward the closing of the session, 
the great minds in conjunction produced 
the following lyrical effusion : 


‘Cuisine is the boast 
Of this hostelry’s Host : 
Here crowned heads and cracked heads 
foregather at dinner. 
Escoffier enables 
The guest at these tables 
(Unlike Monte Carlo) to be always 
winner.” — Howard Paul. 
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A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE. 


Dear Girl: ’Tis a trifling bit of glint— 
This bauble I send to you. 
Tis not the thousandth —the millionth 
hint 
Of half that I fain would do. 
I only hope it will witness bear 
That somebody, far away, 
Is thinking of you—your lips—your hair, 
Through all of this Christmas Day. 
But now to confess. I tried to find 
A present whose cost would own 
My love for you—and I had in mind 
The greatest the world has known. 
So every car upon every road 
The country possesses, I 
Engaged to carry the precious load— 
A train leagues long, piled high. 


And earth and the planets o’er I drained 
Of jewels and gold and all, 

Till what by my searching quest I gained 
Was heaped as a mountain tall. 

The solar system its tribute paid ; 
And never a star held back 

The riches asked for the sake of a maid 
Tho’ princes and lands must lack. 


Dear girl, when I saw the wealth untold 
Of earth and the worlds above, 

I also saw that my heart can hold 
Much more in its store of love. 

And a sphere-encircling train could do 
But little enough—so wait. 

For soon in person I'll bring to you 
What I cannot send by freight. 

—Edwin L. Sabin. 








































PARIS. 


PARIS sparkles as she lies, 
All unbosomed to the sun: 
For the prize within her eyes, 
Battles have been lost and won. 
She is haughty, she is vain, 
In her arms the serpent Seine, 
And with wooing, cooing wiles, 


Paris dazzles, Paris smiles. 


Paris hath a mighty heart, 
Siren of the cities she, 

Nobly wedded unto Art, 

Music, Marble, Poetry ; 
Heedless, happy, night and day, 
She doth dance the years away. 
With her graces and her quiles, 


Paris loves, and dreams, and smiles, 


— Robert Loveman 





*“ THERE IN THE DOORWAY WAS FRANK CUBBISON THE POACHER, A LANTERN IN HIS HAND, 
BLOWING THE ALARM WITH ALL HIS MIGH’.”’ 


DRAWN BY CHARLES GRUNWALD, 


Illustrating “ The Promotion of Sergeant Cubbison,” by S. R. Crockett.—See page 303 





